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Thy gown? why, ay:—come, tailor, let us see’t. 

O mercy! what masking stuff is here ? 

What’s this? a sleeve? ’tis like a demi-cannon: 

What! up and down, ecarv’d like an apple-tart ? 

Here’s smp and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash, 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop:— 

Why what, a’devil’s name, tailor, call’st thoa this ?-—Petruchio. 
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Latest Fashions. 


CARRIAGE Dress.—Cashmire Pelisse, with 
rich shawl borders; plain body, with twosquare 
tippets with borders; blonde ruff—lilac terry 
velvet capote, trimmed with an ostrich feather 
of the same colour, and a fall of Chantilly blonde. 


Morninc Dress.—Dress of emerald green 
terry velvet rayee satinee, the body crossed with 
folds. Blonde handkerchief. Marmotte of Chan- 
tilly blonde, with pink gauze ribbons. 





THE GUIDE TO DRESS. 
From a series of letters from a lady m Paris to. her 
friend in London. 
My Dear Louisa, 

1 have been several times to the Italian Opera, 
and have yet observed nothing really remarka- 
ble in the style of dress. There is little change. 
There are many ladies who still go en neghge. 
1 however observed many of our most fashiona- 
ble women at the representation of ‘La Reprise 
de Mo se” at the French Opera, who had evi- 
dently bestowed great care ontheir dress. The 
countess of C——— displayed the best taste. She 
wore a dress of velours mousseline, dalia co- 
lour; the corsage flat with a rich blonde man- 
tilla which fastened before. The long chantilly 
sleeves were remarkably beautiful. Her hair 
was most tastefully dressed with white feathers 
of moderate length, and pearls. I observed more 


' Jadies with Marabout’s plumes and golden wheat, 


than last year. Flowers in the hair seem to be 
less worn. 

The make of dresses change so little, that there 
is scarcely any thing new to describe. One of 
our first dress-makers, however, has assuredme, 
that trimmings will again become the fashion 
this winter for ball dresses. This I know will 

lease you; for plain dresses, such as were worn 
ast season, could be made by almost any lady’s 
maid, while now we may be distinguished by the 
choice of an elegant trimming, which will ren- 
der it easy to discover a dress made at a good 
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haquse. I think I recollect hearing you say that 
you liked flowers mixed with ribbons; that is 
not altogether to my taste, I confess; but 1 sus- 
pega shall be obliged to yield my judgment to 
ug authority 

have already spoken of the colours which I 
thought likely to prevail. This is now deter- 
mined, and the prevailing colours will be mats* 
and data. The first being the lighter colour, 
will be the most distingue. Dalia is seen in most 
houses; I much regret*that it should be so uni- 
versal, as it is so very becoming. Fortunately, 
however, it is only much worn in bonnets. li 
you entrust me with any commission for the pre- 
sent season, I shall send you a dress of velours 
epingle armure of dalia, as this is still a choice 
colour for dress. Bonnets continue to be worn 
frightfully small. I confess to you that I find 
them quite extravagant. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the good houses could ever have en- 
couraged any thing so absurd. Herbault has 
made me one which is universally admired; this 
somewhat reconciles me to it; it is of mais satin, 


lined with velours epingle of the same colour, - 


with a frimatee feather, and a single bow at the 
side. I think I have already told you that morn- 
ing bonnets are no longer worn without a little 
blonde cap under. 

Next week there is to be a grand assembly on 
the domains of the Duchess D’O-——. I have 
had some extremely pretty things made for the 
occasion ;—a satin pelisse of rose Jericho, a little 
trimmed in front and a draperies croisees, with 
which I intend to wear my mais bonnet. For 
dress a robe de moire rose rayee satinee, with long 

sleeves, and the corsage trimmed with blonde. 
1"intend also to wear a small white crape hat 
with two feathers. 

I have had a present of a magnificent blue 
cashemire cloak, with large palm borders, and 

alms for the tippets. The effect is splendid. 

ou may judge how delighted 1 was at receiving 





* [ndian corn ;—this is a Russian term. 
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I CANNOT GRIEVE—THE OUTLAW OF THE PINES. 





it; potbing can be more elegant; and I expect PRIZE TALE. | 
it will be much admired by the company atthe} [The subjoined Taxe, from the pen of A. H. : 
a: chateau, I have also a very pretty cap, smart | Smirn, Esq. has been accepted by the commit- 
and youthful, a thing by no means common in | tee as entitled to the premium of one hundred 
_ | that description of headdress. It is of bionde, | dollars, offered by the publisher of the Casket, 
"| with flowers at the side, and a wreath behind, | forthe best Tale, founded on incidents con- 
| disposed in sucha manner as to show the ar-! nected with American History. A large num- 
|| rangement of the hair. ber of articles was sent in, many of which, 











as Aprons have a very delightful effect when | however, had no reference to the subject de- 
worn under the dressin A aie J admired | sired, but showing the versatility of talent, as 
) above all things. The latter are Inade of India | the real.ability of American writers in general. 


5 ‘mushin or in batiste linon, worked all over, or aj From among all these, the following has been 
, colonnes gothiques; and they have large pele- | selected as the best. The literary execution is 
) rines trimmed with Valenciennes. The collars | highly creditable; the incidents are stirring and 
/ are also trimmed with the same lace. These | remarkable; the point in our national history 
‘@) dressing-gowns are so worked as to hide the | chosen by the writer may be said to be its very 
*) seams. They are all lined with marceline of dif-! crisis; and we doubt not of our readers being 
» ferent colours. 
/ For some time the corbeilics in which the 
shawls were presented, have been superseded by 
a coffret. I have seen the one intended for Ma- 
demoiscile B—. It is made of Palysandre wood 
—of an exceedingly elegant shape, lined with A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
white velvet, and the arms inlaid on the cover,; In the autumn and winter of 1776, the people 
-which is quite a novelty. The little gold key is! of New Jersey, experienced their share of the 
in the best taste. 1 have only seen_two of the | miseries of civil war. During no period of the 
|} cashemire shawls of which this coffret will be | Revolutionary contest, did the regulars of the 


well pleased with this new gem struck out by 
the touch of literary emulation. ] Y 
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the future repository. The one is square, of vert | royal service, so shamefully transgress the laws | 
anglais with a large border, corner and rosaces. | of humanity, or the rules of civilized warfare ; 

The other is a long one, harlequin, with a black |as when in their march through the Jerseys, ; 

ground. They are both extremely beautiful. B| boasting of the conquest over the “ rebels,” as al- ( \ 
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saw Mademoiselle de D yesterday. Sh€|ready achieved, they drove before them the 
‘was better dressed than ever. You know her | dispirited and tentless army of the Colonies. But 
passion for chalis. We always see her with the | horrible as were the outrages committed by the 
1ewest patierns, but I never saw any thing so| chivalry of Britain, u be helinises women, and 
preity as she wore raging It was striped, superannuated men, they were followed by an 

ue, orange, aud white, in bouquets de cashe- | effect, eminently serviceable to the good cause. 
mire. As she is rather stout, the stripes suit her | Another and more patriotic spirit was roused in 
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dmirably. 











Believe me yours affectionately, 


A. ve M. 
_--——- 
From the Saturday Evening Poet. 


“FE CANNGT GREEVE.” 

The fondest dream of happiness 

My spirit ever knew, 

The brightest picture of suecess 

Niy faney ever drew. 

"The hase of hopes, as purely bright 

As flattered soul could weave— 

Has vanished ixc a dream of night, 
And yet 1 cunnnt grieve ! 

Yes! “twas the source whesce | obtained 
A balm for every wo— 

The only fountain that remained 

Whence earthly joys could flow ; 

Yoo fondly, had | hoped *twould Just, 

its influence never leave; 

But no, the soothiug spcl! is past, 

And yet, | eannot grieve! 





My spirit will not deign to bow 
At melancholy’s shrine, 
When injury inflicts the blow 
it never wiil repine. 
No power new can break the epell, 
| My shattered hopcs retrieve; 
Yes grief shall ne’er my bosom ewell, 
\ Jt wall net, cannes: grieve ! RUSTICUS. 


the bosoms of the hitherto peacetul and indifferent 
inhabitants. While the victorious army occu- 
pied the country, almost without the shadow of 
open opposition, and its commander was making 
his arrangements for the future government of the 
Colony, that spirit was busily at work, gathering 
fresh vigor from every new instance of brutality. 
Silently, but resolutely the militia was organized, 
and prepared for insurrection at the proper mo- 
ment. The victories of Trenton and Princeton, 
were reccived as the signals for action. The 
enemy, forced to retire upon New Brunswick, 
found himself at every step of his retreat watch- 
ed, opposed, and pursued by the maddened yeo- 
manry of New Jersey. From this time forth, 
the militia of that Colony redeemed its charac- 
ter, and under their favorite leader, Gen. Max- 
well, did good service. ‘They never forgot or 
'forgave the oppression or the oppressor, and 
' needed no other incentive to bring them into the 
| field—-thus teaching the invaders a Jesson, which 
| they might, at less cost, have learned from his- 
tory, that to retain the obedience of a people, 
ae affections must be s@cured, by kind and 
uitable treatment. 

At the period of my story, the royalarmy was 
in almost peaceful possession of the Jerseys,from 
Burlingtonio New York. Washington, with the 
| remnant of his disbanding army, had retired over 
the Delaware. Earl Cornwallis, in rather pre- 
mature contempt of his enemy, talked of “‘ keep- 
ing the King’s peace in New Jersey, with a Cor- 
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poral’s guard,” and had disposed of his troops, 
with more regard to their comfort thansecurity, 
for the winter,in Burlington, Bordentown, Tren- 
ton, &c., till spring should enable him to prose- 
cute and complete his conquests. It was late in 
December; the cold for the season, was unusually 
severe, and the troops rarely stirred from their 
quarters tovisit themterior. Thisrespite would 
have been refreshing to the harrassed inhabi- 
tants, had not the withdrawal of the regular sol- 
diery left too free scope for the more desperate 
followers of King George, or for others who 
usurped his authority, as a pretence for the most 
disgusting violence, and oftentimes murder. Of 
the latter class, the most terrible, and still re- 
membered in the traditions of the country, was 
one Facan, the leader of about twenty ruffians 
—whose perfect insensibility to the ordinary fears 
and feelings of humanity, made him the fit chief 
of sucha brotherhood. If nature ever produced 
a perfect wretch, without a single redeeming 
trait im his character, Fagan was he. There 
was no interesting romance about his motives or’ 
his deeds. For the pleasure of my readers and 
the success of my tale, I wish there had been. 
But alas! he was actuated by a poetic hatred to 
the race, goaded by no undeserved contumely. 
He simply robbed for gain, and murdered to con- 
ceal the robbery. Tradition, which loves to 
dwell upon the honesty ot thieves and the gene- 
rosity of outlaws, has handed down no deed of 
his to relieve the blackness of his name; and 
history assures, that he possessed no quality in 
common with the Corsairs and Massaroni’s of 
modern romance, but their courage and their 
guilt. The a se of the band was in the 
pine barrens of New Jersey, and they thence 
received the title of the Pine Robbers, from the 
people of this country. Multiplied instances of 
violence upon women, and even mere children, 
who fell into their power, had rendered them the 
terror of all classes, sexes and ages. Still, in 
consequence of the unhappy state of the country, 
overrun without being protected by the English 
army, they uniformly escaped the punishment 
due to their crimes. The whigs charged their 
doings to the credit of the tories and refugees ; 
but the calumny was undeserved. The robbers 
were against both, and favored neither. They 
plundered a tory in the name of Congress and 
the Continent, and were true “ liegemen to the 
Crown,” when an unfortunate whig chanced 
within their power. ‘The period of my tale was 
admirably caleulated for their operations and in- 
dustriously improved. 

I must now introduce my reader to the interior 
of a farm-house, not many miles from Trentcn, 
upon the high road leading to Bordentown, and 
within view of the Delaware. The appearance 
of things denoted comfort.and ease, if not wealth. 
Before an enormous hearth, upon which burned 
the remnant of a mighty fire, sat four individuals, 
The clock—lI do not wish to create unnecessar¥ 
uneasiness—but the clock had just toldome. The 
dress of the party, indicated their connexion with 
that peculiar society, “* by the world called Qua- 
kers.’’ Contrary to their usual habit of industry, 
they were unemployed, and evidently waiting at 
that late hour,some unusual event. Beside a 
table, on which lay the relinquished books, and 
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needle-work of the company, sat a handsome old 
man of about sixty, whose ruddy complexion, 
clear eye and erect form, bore evidence to an ac- 
tive spirit, and unbroken constitution. ‘Though 
his dress strictly accorded, a physiognomuist 
would have doubted his adherence in all things, 
to the rules of his sect; and a patriot would have 
regretted to see the strenyth that frame exhibit- 
ed, devoted to the tillage rather than the defence 
of the soil. In truth, Nathaniel, oras he was ge- 
nerally called, Nathan Collins, had been dis- 
owned by the meeting for divers irregularities 
since the commencement of the contest, savoring 
too much of the “ world’s ways ;” and especially 
for encouraging his two sons to join the army. 
Though “dealt with” after their fashion, and 

roud rather than convinced of his misdeeds, 

vathan retained the dress, manners and opinions 
in which he had been educated, and upon all oc- 
casions, exhibited a most jealous regard for the 
principles and character of the society, when as- 
sailed by those whom it rather complacently 
terms ‘* world’s people,” as distinguished by that 
* singularly gifted handful, who obey the disci- 
pline of Friends.”’ It was in expectation of 
the return of these young men from the army, 
whence they were expected to be discharged for 
the winter, that the family waited at the unusual 
and ominous hour, above recorded. In order to 
avoid the notice of the Hessians at Trenton, they 
had chosen the night to cross the river, and had 
been expected at least an hour before. ‘The 
other “‘ Friends” were females. Hannah Collins, 
Nathan’s companion, was a fine looking portly 
old—lady, we should say, were it not strictly 
against the discipline—for lady she was. Though 
we must, lest offence should come, designate 
Friend Hannah as anold woman. Rachel—no 
matter for her other name—was in her fortieth 
year, and stood in about that degree of relation- 
ship to the family. She was prim, complacent, 
kind-hearted and single, and now on a visit to 
“Cousin Hannah.” Amy, Nathan’s daughter, 
completed the party now assembled, and was an 
animated specimen of that very interesting, mis- 
chievous and simple-hearted class of young wo- 
men, who dress plainly—when they cannot help 
it—and marry out of mecting, when they please, 
whether “ friends consent” or not. She was clad 
in strict conformity to the letter of the law ; there 
was no forbidden color, or unlawful garment, 
but so as to infringe its spirit as far as she dare, 
by a certain nameless arrangement of the mate- 
rials, showing to great advantage a perfect figure 
and most winning face, for quaker girls are* but 
mortal women after all. 

Amy and her father sat in silence, watching 
with great apparent anxiety, the progress of the 
fire. The two elder ladies were in conversa- 
tion which, however, w incipally carried on 
by Cousin Rachel, and di@not seem particularly 
to interest the mother, whose attention was fre- 
quently attracted by the tread of passengers on 
the road, or by the wind, which sounded like hu- 
man voices in the distance, as it gently moaned 
through two or three pines, which stood near the 
house. The former was discoursing of some 
meeting, at which she had been present. 

‘“‘ T hope nothing has happened to the boys,’ 
interrupted the father, rising from his seat and 
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walking to a window, which looked towards the 
iV @ie . g 

* Perhaps, father, they have failed to cross the 
river,’ said Amy, “it was choaked with ice at 
sundown.” 

* The boys would not mind that—surely those 
lazy Hessians have not ventured out this cold 
night.” 

‘** Something may have made their stay neces- 
sary, if it be true that the army has almost all 
deserted, they cannot be spared, and would not 
wish to be.” 

“T hope not; but I don’t believe it; it is an Eng- 
lish falsehood intended to discourage us.” 

“Indeed, Nathan, I fear it is true, more par- 
ticularly by what is reported of their suffering 
state,” said Hannah. 

**Does thee? then I have it on my mind to follow 
the boys, what dost think, Hannah? and show 
them how an o/d quaker can fight, they say the 
young ones do pretty well.” 

* Oh Nathan, how thee talks.” 

“J am in earnest, Hannah! If I were sure 
Fagan would not pay you a visitin my absence.” 

Footsteps were heard advancing up the ave- 
nue from the road. 
ie There they are at last,” eagerly exclaimed 

my. 

** Let me see,” said Nathan, as with the placid 
manner, characteristic of a Friend, he moved to 
a window which commanded a view of thekitch- 
en door, atwhich a knocking had commeneed. 
He could distinguish six men, armed and equip- 
ped like militia men, and another, whose pinioned 
arms proclaimed hima prisoner. Hissons were 
not of the party : and as the persons of the stran- 
gers were unknown, and the guise of militia 
man often assumed by Fagan, our friend was not 
‘*easy in his mind how to act.” His first idea 
was to feign deafness, but a second knock, loud 
enough to wake all but the dead, changed his in- 
tention—he raised the window and hailed the 
men : 

“ Friends, what’s your will?” 

** A little refreshment of fire and food, if you 
please; we have been far on duty, and are half 
frozen and quite starved.” 

‘* We don’t entertain them who go to war.” 

* Yes, but you will not refuse a little refresh- 
ment to-poor fellows like us, this cold night; this 
would be as much against the principle of your 
society as war.” 

“'Thee’s from Trenton ?” 

* No, 1 thank you; Nathan Collins is too well 
known as a friend to the country, and an honest 
man, to aid a refugee—we know that.” 

** Soap the old fox well,’ whispered one of the 
band. 

* Come, friend, make haste and let us in, we 
are almost famished, and have far to go before 
sunrise, or we may change places with our pri- 
soner here, before sunset.”’ 

** But what does the party here, this side they 
river, right under the Hessians’ nose, if- ’ 

* Oh, we are minute men, sent from within, by 
Capt. Smalicress, to seize this deserter—don't 
you mean to let us in?” 

Nathan closed the window and said—*“ I don’t 
know what to make of these men—Amy call the 
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boys: tell them make haste and bring their guns, 


but keep them out of sight, where they will be 
handy.” 

As the command was obeyed, and the three 
young men, laborers on the farm, appeared, and 
placed their guns behind the inner, their master 
unbolted the outer door and admitted five of the 
armed mern—the prisoner and one of his captors 
remaining without. Nathan thought this unne- 
cessary of so cold a night, and a httle suspicious 
—** Will not thy companions enter also.” 

** No—thank you ; he guards the prisoner.” 

** But why may not the prisoner too?” 

“ Pshaw! he’s nothing but a deserter. The 
cold will be goed for him.” 

**T must say,” quoth Nathan, ‘ exercised, as 
he afterwards owned, past endurance, “thy con- 
duct neither becomes thy nature as a man, or 
thy calling, which should teach thee more feel- 
ing—Tl take the poor fellow something to eat 
myself.” 

The old man had reached the door on his mer- 
ciful errand, meaning it is true,to satisfy his cu- 
riosity at the same time, when he who had acted 
as leader of the party, sprang from his chair, and 
placing his ae on his host’s breast, pushed him 
rudely back.—* Stand back—back, | say” —and 
then in a cooler air—‘‘and mind your own busi- 
ness, if you are a quaker.” 

There was a momentary strugglein Nathan’s 
mind, whether to knock the fellow down, as 
from appearances he easily might, or to yield, in 
obedience to his principles. ‘It was strongly 
on his mind,” he confessed, to pursue the former 
course ; but prudence conquered, and he qui- 
etly withdrew to the upper end of the apartment, 
where his men lounged on a bench, apparently 
half asleep, and indistinetly visible in the light 
of the fire and one small candle, which burned 
near the strangers. In the interim, the old cook 
had been summoned, and had arranged some 
cold provisions on the table. ‘‘ Old Annie,” as 
she was universally called, must be introduced 
in form. She was the child of Indian and mu- 
latto parents, but possessed none of the features 
of her darker relation, except a capacious mouth, 
and lip to match. She refused to associate with 
either negroes or Indians, considering herself as 
belonging to neither, and indulging a sovereign 
contempt for both. Her favorite term of re- 
proach was “ Injin” and “ Nigger,” and when 
they failed separately to express her feelings, she 
put the two together, a compliment always paid 
the Hessians, when she had occasion to mention 
them: A party of these marauders had, on a 
visit to her master’s house, stolen her fall’s store 
of sausages; thenceforth she vowed eternal en- 
mity to the race, a vow she never forgot to the 
day of her death. 

The strangers ate their repast, showing any 
thing but confidence in their entertainer, and ate, 
each man with his gun resting on his shoulder. 
During the whole meal, he who called himself 
their captain, was uneasy and restless. For some 


| time he appeared to be engaged in a very close 
th 


scrutiny of the household, who occupied the oth- 
erend of the kitchen—a scrutiny which, owing 
to the darkness, could not yield him much satis- 
faction. He then whispered anxiously and an- 
grily with his men, who answered in a dogged 
obstinate fashion, that evidently displeased him ; 
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till finally rising from his seat, he bade them fol- 
low, and scarcely taking time to thank Nathan 
for his food and fire, passed out of the door and 
made hastily from the house. 

“Well now, that beats me!” said Elnathan, 
as he and his comrades looked at each other in 
astonishment, at the abrupt departure and singu- 
lar conduct of their guests. 

** That are a queer lark, any how !” responded 
John, ‘‘ it beats ali natur!”’ 

“The Injins,” said Ann, “if thatis not Fagan 
or some of his gang, never trust me!—why did 
you not give em a shot, the tarnal thieves ?”’ 

But our household troop were too glad to get 
rid of their visitors, to interrupt their retreat. 
The house was secured again and the men had 
thrown themselves down before the fire, and 
some of ihem were already asleep, when another 
knock at the same door, brought them as one 
man to their feet. On opening the door, a labo- 
rer attached to a neighboring farm, presente 
himself, breathless trom haste and almost dead 
with fear. Whenhe so far recovered his speech 
as to beable to tell his story, he proved to be the 
man whom the pretended militia menhad brought 
with them as a prisoner, and his captors, nothing 
less than Fagan and a portion of hisband. They 
had that night robbed ‘ive different houses be- 
fore they attempted our friend’s. Aware that 
his sons were from home, they expected to find 
the old man unsupported, but having gained ad- 
mission into the house, they were surprised at the 
appearance of the three additional men. Fagan, 
however, was bent upon completing their enter- 
prise, in spite of all opposition; but his followers 
obstinately refused. At the foot of the avenue, a 
bitter quarrel ensued, and mutual recrimina- 
tion, Fagan taxing his men with cowardice. But 
the fear of pursuit silenced them atlength. The 
next question was, how to dispose of their pri- 
soner, whom they had seized in one of their “af- 
fairs,’ and for want of some means of securing 
him, brought with them. Fagan, as the shortest 
way, proposed, as he had before, tocut his throat; 
but the proposal was overruled as unnecessary. 
He was unbound, and upon his solemn promise 
to return, without giving the alarm, to his own 
home, one of the band returned him his silver 
buckles and a little money they had abstracted 
from his chest. In consideration whereof he 
made to the nearest house and gave the alarm, 
impelled by instinct more than any thing else— 
being fairly frightened out of the higher facul- 
ties of a reasonable being. 

The ahove relation was interrupted by an ex- 
plosion of fire arms, which broke suddenly upon 
the clear, frosty night, and startled even Nathan. 
Another and another followed before a word was 
uttered. 

“ Whatcan that be? Et must be at Trenton.” 

“ By jingo,” exclaimed Elnathan, forgetting in 
his excitement, that his master was presenty)*‘ if 
I don’t believe our men ain’t giving the Hessians 
a salute this morning, with ball catrages—there 
it goes again!—I say, John, it’s a piert scrim- 
mage.” 

_In his own anxiety, Nathan forgot to correct 
his servant’s profanity. “1t must be—but how 
they got over through the ice without wings—” 
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“No matter zackly how, marster, its them, 
Pil warrant; them’s hard plums for a Christmas 
pudden, ha! ha! they get it this morning, them 
tarnation Hessian niggers !” 

“ Ann, thee’ll never forgive the Hessians, thy 
sausages and pork.” , 

** Forgive—not I. All my nice sassages, and © 
buckwheat cakes, ready buttered—and all for 
them ’are yaller varments.” 

The firimg having continued some minutes, 
though less in volleys than at first, gradually 
ceased, and all was quiet, as if nothing had hap- 
pened to disturb the deathlike stillness of the 
night. Yet, in that brief half hour, the fate of a 
continent was decided—the almost desperate 
cause of the colonies was retrieved—the tide of 
misfortune was turned back upon the foe—a 
long, and fearful struggle remamed; but from 
that night the friends of liberty ceased to de- 
spond of success. They were successful—unit- 
ed, and in a good cayse, with the smile of heaven 
on their exertions, they could not fail. Fellow 
countrymen, children of a race of patriots, it is 
your no less arduous and equally noble task to 
preserve the liberties your fathers, at so fearful 
a cost, achieved for you and your sons. 

The attention of Nathan was diverted, by this 
first incident, from the other events of the night; 
but was soon recalled to the pursuit of the rob- 
bers, and the relief of their victim; who, from 
their late prisoner’s account, had been left in an 
unpleasant condition. His men being despatch- 
ed to collect aid, Nathan now remained with old 
Anne, the sole efficient defender of the house. 
He was not doomed to wait their return undis- 
turbed—the indistinct sound, as of many feet, 
was heard rapidly advancing along the road to 
Bordentown. 

“It’s them Hessians,” said Anne. But Nathan 
thought not—it was not the tread of regular 
troops, but the confused rush of a multitude. He 
hastened to an upper window to reconnoitre. 
The day had begun to break, and he easily dis- 
tinguished a large body of men in Hessian uni- 
form, hurrying along the road in broken ranks. 
As they came nearer, he perceived many indi- 
viduals, half clad, and imperfectly equipped. 
The whole consisted of about six hundred men. 
Before their rear was lost behind a turn in the 
road, another body appeared in rapid pursuit. 
They marched in closer order,and more regular 
array. In the stillness of the morning the voice 
of an officer could be distinctly heard, urging on 
the men. They bore the well known standard 
of the colonies. It all flashed on Nathan’s mind 
—Washington had crossed the river, and was 
in pursuit of the routed foe. The excited old 
man forgot his years, as he almost sprang dowa 
stairs to the open air, proclaiming the tidings as 
he went. Even the correct Hannah, who had 
preserved her faith unbroken, in spite of ber 
husband’s and son’s contumacy, and the, if pos-~ 
sible,still more particular Rachel, were startled 
from their usual composure, and gaye vent to 
their joy. 

** Well, now, does thee say so;”’ said the latter, 
eagerly following the others to the door, “J 
hope it is not unfriendly to rejoice for such a 
cause.” 

*‘T hope nof, cousin Rachael,” said Amy, “non 
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to be proud that our boys have hada share in the 
glorious deed.”’ 

Amy was left to herself,and broke loose, upon 
this occesion, from the bonds of Quaker pro- 
priety ; but no one observed the transgression— 
except old Anne. 

“Thats right, Amy Collins; [ like to hear 
you say so. How them Hessians can run—the 
tarnal niggars—they steal sassages better than 
they stand bullets. I told ’em it would be so, 
when they was here beguzzlen my bucket cakes, 
in plain English ; only the outlandish Injins 
couldn’t understand their mother tongue.— 
They’re got enough swailowen without chawen, 
this morning. I wish ’em nother but Jinerel 
Maxwell, at their tails, tickling ’em with conti- 
nental bagnets.”’ 

“ That friend! speaks my mind,” said Elna- 
than, with a half sanctimonious, half waggish 
look, and slight nasal twang.” 

** Mine, too,” as devoutly responded a com- 
panion, whom he had just brought to assist in the 
pursuit of the robbers. 

The whole family had assembled at the door 
to watch the motions of the troops. The front 





ranks had already passed down the road, when 


of march to the extreme right, and commanded | 
ahalt. After a few minutes’ delay,twoor three 
officers, followed by a party carrying a wounded 
man, emerged from the ranks, and approached | 
the house. This was too much for the compo- 
sure of our late overjoyed family ; ail hastened to 
meet their wounded or dead relation, but were 
disappointed agreeably—the brothers were in- 
deed of the party, but unhurt. 

* Charles—boys—what means’’— 

“* Nothing, father, except that we paid the 
Hessians a friendly visit, this morning. You saw 
them ?” 

** A part—where are the rest ?” 

* Oh, we could not consent to turn them out of 
their comfortable quarters this cold night, so we 
insisted on their remaining, having first gone 
through the trifling ceremony of grounding their 

* But why not pursue them ?” 

** We have orders to stop. If they should have 
heard the firing at Bordentown, they might be 
coming up this way, and a meeting would not be 
convenient, just now.” 

The greeting between the young soldiers, and 
their more peaceful relatives, could not have 
been more cerdial, if their hands had been un- 
stained with blood. Nathaniel proffered refresh- 
ment to the whole detachment; old Anne trem- 
bled for her diminished stock of sausages, and 
remarked to Elnathan, that it would take“ a 
tarnal griddle” to bake cakes for “ all that posse 
cotatus.” But the offer was declined by the 
officer in command, who only desired our friends 
to take charge of the wounded Hessian, whom 
his own men had deserted in the road. 

In the mean while about forty men had assem- 
bled at Nathan’s summons to pursue the robbers, 
some of them having first visited those who had 
suffered from the previous night’s depredations. 
In one instance they found a farmer tied in his 
own stable, with his horse gear; and his wife 





with the bed cord, to some of the furniture in 
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herown apartment. In another place, the whole 
household was quietly disposed, down a shallow 
well, up to their knees in water, and half frozen. 
In a third, a solitary man, who was the only in- 
mate at the time, having fled in his fright to the 
house top, was left there by the unfeeling thieves 
who secured the trap door within. But the last 
party who arrived had a bloody tale to tell.— 
They had been to the house of Joseph Farr, the 
sexton toa neighboring Baptist Church; a re- 
putation for the possession of. concealed gold, 
proved fatal to him. On entering his house, the 
door of which stood open, the party sent to his 
relief, stumbled over his body. After having 
most cruelly beaten him, in the hope of extort- 
ing the gold he was said to possess, the murderers, 
upon his obstinate denial, pierced him in twent 

places with bayonets. His old bedridden wife 
was still alive in her bed, though the blood had 
soaked through the miserable pallet, and ran in 
a stream into the fire place. Their daughter, a 
woman of fifty years, fled the house as the mur- 
derers entered, and was pursued by one of them, 
nearly overtaken, and even wounded in the arm 
by his bayonet ; but his foot slipped in making 


| the thrust, and she escaped slightly hurt. 
a horseman, at full speed, galloped along the line | 


This bloody business aroused the whole coun- 
try ; a persevering and active pursuit was com- 
menced. The murderers had many miles to 
traverse before they could reach a safe retreat, 
and were obliged to-lighten themselves of their 
heavier plunder in the chace. Four were shot 
down in the pursuit; the knapsack of a fifth was 
found partly concealed in a thicket, and pierced 
with a ball, which had also penetrated a large 
mass of continental money in sheets, and by the 
blood on the inner covering, had done good ser- 
vice onthe wearer. It was believed that he con- 
trived to conceal himself in a thicket, and died 
there ; as he was never heard of after. Fagan 
alone escaped unhurt to the Pines, and for days 
defied all the exertions of the indefatigable pea- 
santry. By this time the pursuing party had in- 
creased to nearly two hundred men. ‘The part 
of the wood in which he was known to be con- 
cealed, was surrounded and fired, till the wretch 
was literally burned from his den, and in an at- 
tempt to escape from one flaming thicket to an- 
other, taken alive although not unwounded.— 
One of the gang, who had not partaken in the 
deeds we have detailed, was secured at the same 
time. 

There appeared to be no difference of opinion 
about the mode of disposing of the prisoners— 
indeed an opinion was scarcely asked or given. 
It seemed taken for granted—a thing of course 
—the culprits were led in silence to the se- 
lected place of execution. There was neither 
judge nor jury—no delay—no prayer for mercy ; 
a large oak then stood at the forks of two roads, 
one of which leads to Freehold; from the body 
of the tree a horizontal branch extended over 
thedatter road, to which two ropes were attach- 
ed, One of them having been fixed to the mi- 
nor Yillain’s neck, his sufferings were soon over ; 
but a horrible and lingering death was reserved 
for Fagan. The iron hoops were taken off a 
meat cask, and bya blacksmith in the company, 





fitted round his ancles, knees and arms, pinion- 
ing the latter to his body, so that excepting his 
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his head, which was “ left free to enjoy the pro- 
spect,’ he could not move a muscle. In this 
condition he hung for days beside his stiffened 
companion dying by inches of famine and cold, 
which had moderated, so as without ending, to 
aggravate his misery. Before he died he had 

nawed his shoulder from very hunger. On the 
fifth night, as it approached twelve o’clock, hay- 
ing been motionless for hours, his guards believ- 
ed him to be dead, and tired of their horrid du- 
ty. proposed toreturn home. In order, however, 
to be sure, they sent one of the party up the lad- 
der to feel if his heart still beat; he had ascend- 
ed into the tree, when a shriek unlike any thin 
human, broke upon the stillness of the night, an 
echoed from the neighboring wood with redou- 
bled power. The poor fellow dropt from the tree 
like a dead man, and his companions fled in ter- 
ror from the spot. Whenday encouraged them 
to return, their victim was swinging stiffly in 
the north wind; now lifeless as the companion 
of his crime and its punishment. It is believed 
to this day,that no mortal power operating upon 
the lungs of the dead murderer, produced that 
awful, unearthly, and startling scream—but that 
it was the voice of the Evil one, warning the in- 
trusive guard, not to disturb the fiend in the pos- 
session of his lawful victim; a belief materially 
strengthened by a fact that could not be disput- 
ed—the limbs upon which the robbers hung, af- 
ter suffering double pollution from them and 
their master’s touch, never budded again: it 
died from that hour; the poison gradually com- 
municated to the remaining branches, till from 
2 flourishing tree, it became a sapless, leafless 
and blasted trunk, and so stood for years, at 
once an emblem and a monument of the mur- 
derer’s fate. 

Fagan was never buried, his body hung upon 
its gibbet till the winds picked the flesh from off 
his bones, and they fell asunder by their own 
weight. A friend of mine has seen his horrid 
countenance, as it hung festering, and blacken- 
ing in the sun, and remembers by way of amuse- 
ment, between schools, pelting the body with 
stones. The old trunk has disappeared, but the 
spot is still haunted in the belief of the people of 
the neighbourhood, and he is a bold man, 
who dare risk a nocturnal encounter with the 
Bloody Fagan, instead of avoiding the direct 
road at the expense of half mile’s additional walk. 
Shrieks are still heard of the calm moon-light 
nights, when nothing human or elemental is in 
motion, and even the musical rushing of the 
wind through the pines is still, no persuasion, 
or force, will induce a horse educated in the 
neighbourhood, to pass the fated spot at night, 
although, he will express no uneasiness by day 
light. The inference is that the animals, as we 
know animals do, and Balaam’s certainly did, 
see more than their masters. A sceptical old gen- 
tleman, near, thinks this only the force of habit, 
and that the innocent creatures, have been so 
taught by the cowards who drive them,and would 
saddle their horses with their own folly. 

Tam at the close of my story—and not a lover, 
or a tender scene in the whole tedious relation— 
alas! what a defect, but it is too late to mend 
it now. It only remains to take leave of our 
friends. Nathan and Hannah, have mingled 





with dust, and their spirits with that society, 
whose only business is love, and where sighing, 
and contention can never intrude. Nathan was 
permitted on expressing his sorrow, that he had 
‘ disobliged friends” to rejoin his society and died 
an elder. Rachael departed ata great age, as 
she had lived, a spotless maiden. Theblooming, 
the warm hearted, mischievous Amy, lives a 
still comely old lady, the mother of ten sons, and 
the grand parent of three times as many more. 
She adheres strictly to all the rules of her so- 
ciety, and bears her testimony in the capacity of 
a public friend. Stillshe is evidently not a little 
proud of her father’s, and brother’s share in the 
perils, and honours of the revolutionary con- 
test though she affects to condemn, their contu- 
macious, and unfriendly conformity to the world’s 
ways, and their violation of ‘‘ friends testimony 
concerning war.” Old Anne died four years 
since, at an almost incredible age, though she 
was not able to name the exact number of the 
days of her pilgrimage. From the deep furrows 
on her cheeks, and the strong lines of her na- 
turally striking countenance, which as she ad- 
vanced in years, assumed more and more the 
character of her Indian parentage, and the 
leather like appearance of her skin, she might 
have passed for an antediluvian, while other less 
important matters lost their impression on her 
memory, the Hessian inroads upon her sausages 
and buckwheat cakes, remained unimpaired 
upon its tablet. It was neither forgotten, nor 
entirely forgiven to the last. She sent for the 
author when on her deathbed, to make some ar- 
rangement of her little affairs. He found her 
strength of body exhausted, but her powers of 
mind unimpaired. After disposing her stock of 
personalities among some of her friends, she 
turned tohim. “ That’s all Mr. Charles, except 
the old sash, you used to play with, which I 
spiled from the Hessian officer, the injan—Keep 
that tomind old Anne by.” 

‘Thank you Anne. I'll keep it carefully. But 
you must not bear malice now. Anne, you must 
forgive even the Hessians. 

** What them Hessians, the bloody thieves?” 
and the old woman’s eyes lighted up, and she 
almost raised in her bed, with astonishment, as 
she asked the question. 

“ Yes even them, you are about to need for- 
giveness as much as they—-they were your ene- 
mies, and persecutors, whom you are specially 
enjoined to pardon, as you would expect to be 
pardoned.” 

‘So it is, Mr. Charles, you say the truth, poor 
ignorant sinful mortal that I am! well then [ 
do. | hope! do forgive e’m--I’ll try—the bloody 
creters.” 

———————— 

An elegant writer observes: “ the coin that is 
most current among mankind is flattery; the 
only benefit of which is, that by hearing what 
we are not, we may be instructed in what we 
ought to be.” ‘ 

i 

Nothing lowers a great man so much, as not 
seizing the decisive moment of raising his repu- 
tation. This is seldom neglected, but with a 
view to fortune, by which mistake it is not un- 
usual to miss both. 










THE PRIZE POEM. 


(The subjoined poem entitled “ Sunsetr at 
Rome,” from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Mutier, 
has been chosen by the committee as entitled to 
the premium offered for the best article of poe- 
try for the Casket. 





The classical reader will at once discover and 
be charmed with a production so worthy of Ame- 
rican literature.) : 


SUNSET AT ROME. 


_ It is needless for us to en- | 
large upon the merits of this true poetic brilliant. | 


Horatius Flaceus sleeps ! oh whoa shall tell 
‘The triumphs of that name ?--the magic spell 
Of well remember’d odes, enchanted lays ; 
The pride of scholars, and the pedant’s praise. 
The attic wit whose spirit fann’d the flame, 
And lent its fires to gild the Augustan name. 
“Tnteger vite,”§—who shail wake again 

The Harp that kindled first that master-strain? 
Or who shall boast of satire’s pointed song, 
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SUNSET AT ROME. 
Inscribed to Washington Irving, Esq. 


A day hath pass’d in Rome, and round her spires 
The farewell, sun. hath lit a thousand fires; 
Vanquish’d his, strength, the blazing God of Day 
Sinks from his throne, and hides each quiv’ring ray; 
He smiles no mere on earth, yet round his shrine 
Gleam the last beauties of his bright decline; 
While o’er his flaming wheels in triumph play 
The transient ftashes of expiring day. 

That blazing glory. which at noon unfurl’d 

Its gorgeous standard to the gazing world, 

Is quenched not; and its crimson light 

Falls on the far-off Tuscan’s rocky height, 

And sends its last blush o’er the yellow wave, 
Where Tyber. winds beneath Metella’s grave !* 
See from yon Alban Mount, the deep red glow 
Throws its broad radiance on the vales below; 
While shadows from, the Tarpcian summit fall 
O’er the dark ruins of the Caesars’ hall. 


Twilight is round me! and each vestige gone 
That mark’d the God in beauty as he shone; 
Save where reflected from his buried car 

One ray yet lingers in the Vesper star; 

Lone sentinel within the silent sphere, 

He hails each planet of the viewless air, 

And comes like Hope, to shed his soften’d light, 
O’er the dark bosom of affliction’s night. 


Far-famed Italia—Saturn’s star-crown’d coast,, 
‘Thus hath thy Sun gone down—its brightness lost! 
That orb that with thy mora of beauty came, 

And rose resplendent o’er thy early name, 

No longer lives, nor glows with light refined, 

O’er the lost empire of thy perish’d mind. 

That source and centre of Promethean fire, 
Whose touch ethereal tuned Apollo’s Lyre; 

No longer warms the cherish’d soul of song, 

Nor wakes the thunder of the patriot’s tonguc. 


“ God of the silver bow !’*t no more thy sound 
Woos each lov’d Muse to haunts of classic ground ; 
No longer Genius leaves his lonely cell, 

In thy bright myrtle groves with fame to dwell; 
Nor soft Parnassian maids around thy shrine 

Bring laurel’d wreaths to grace the lovely Nine. 

As thus beneath the ruin’d porch of Mame.t 

The thoughtful Muse recalls some honor’d nme; 
What faded images ¢f glory rise 

From out the tombs where buried greatness lies : 





* The Tomb of Cecelia Metella. 
+ A title given by Homer to Apollo. 
t Temple of Fame. 





While Horace sings.to charm the list’ning throng. 
Virgilius Publius, too—I write thy name?! ‘ 
The treasur’d talisman of Roman fame: 

“Arms and the Man,”!| with epic skill refin’d, 
Welcome such music to the classic mind. 
Mysterious train of thought—what power can bind 
Thy fairy movements o’er the immortal mind? 
‘Lhe flight of ages--space--all earth and sea, 
Prescribe no beunds to thy immensity! 

*Tis thus the soul returns to boyhood’s day 

To rescue back one thoughtless hour from play; 
To feel once more the magic of that power, 

That charm’d the vigils of the midnight hour; 

To hear again the clash of Trojan arms, 

See fair Crewsa mid her wild alarms ; 

And breathe with neas to his aged sire, 

The filial vow which Nature’s laws inspire. 


*Tis thus at Rome the pilgrim comes to mourn 
O’er faded relics Time hath rudely worn ; 

That thus--trom its own pure and bright domain-- 
The Mind of ages comes to earth again. 

While Fancy with her wildest theme, renews 
Some lov’d memorial of each sleeping Muse. 
Iitustrious Maro—Rome still reigns for thee! 
Thy fame decrees her immortality. 

Gone are her glories, sunk her mighty throne, 
Her Kings have perish’d, and her Victors flown ; 
Arts have decay’d, and letter’d wisdom sleeps 
Within the tomb' where lie its treasur’d heaps. 
Yet thy pure spirit lives throughout her clime, 
To swell the measure of its deathless rhyme ; 
And thy proud language still adorns her page, 
The charm of youth--the pride of every age. 
Long may she boast the triumphs of that skill, 
That wak’d o’er Mantuan chords the lyric thrill ; 
Long may its echoes fall on every plain, 

The purest model of the Tuscan strain : 

"Till that proud day when o’er Apollo’s shrine. 
Freedom once more shall shed its fires divine ; 
And Genius from beneath its kindling flame, 
Relume its torch te light the Etrurian name. 
Then Rome again shall rule and bless mankind, 


Her empire, KnowLepser—and her sceptre, Minp! 
oo 
Governments are generally about twenty years behind 
the intellect of their time. {n legislation, they are like 
parents quarrelling what kind of frock the boy shall wear, 
who, in the meantime, grows up to mazhood, and won’t 
wear any frock at all. 
i 
Brevities—A man of genius, by too much dividing his 
attention, becomes diamond-dust instead of remaining a 
diamond. 





§ The beginning of the 22d Ode of Horace, 1st Book. 

|| “Arma virumque cuno,”—the well known Invocation 
of Virgil to his Muse. 

WT ‘The Vatican Library. 
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THE PRIZE EASSAY. 


(‘The following article by Dr. Jon BELL, has 
been chosen by the sige my | committee, as 
entitled to the premium offered by the publisher 
of the Casket, for the best Essay. ] 


WHAT OF THE TIMES? 


What of the times, my kind Mentor? What 
but agitation, commotion, and revolution, was 
the reply. And, be added, after a pause, was it 
ever otherwise in the history of the world? If we 
reflect ever so little we cannot but discover, that 
the mind of nations like that of individuals must 
have unceasingly wherewithal to exercise and 
even to waste its powers. When superstition 
and war fail to furnish aliment, commercial en- 
terprise, or the exercise of the fine and useful 
arts and all their pomp and circumstance are 
next had recourse to. These obtained, new 
sources of agitation are opened: people begin 
to cast anxious and inquiring glances at their 
situation; and their relative position to each 
other and to their possessions is next scrutinized. 
‘They are restive under attempts made by their 
rulers and superiors, to alter the value of pro- 
perty, and to abridge their sphere of personal 
movement. They now discuss the questions of 
right and privilege ; and amid their perplexity, 
growing out of the sophisms of courtiers and 
hirelings,and the evident differences among men 
in physical, moral and intellectual endowment, 
as well as in the unequal possession of the 
goods of fortune by those who originally had 
similar and equal opportunities for acquiring 
them, they find it difficult to know, themselyes 
what to ask for, and still more difficult to know 
how they can obtain their claim, and how insure 
permanency to its objects. In this dilemma are 
the nations of the earth at the present time; and 
hence the universal anxiety and perturbation. 
But was the world ever quiet, were mankind ever 
free from the influence of some strong impulse ? 
Let the past, however briefly told, be the reply. 

When Europe had recovered from the shoc 
produced by the irruption of the barbarians, and 
the subversion of the Roman Empire, the people 
began to be agitated by the claims of rival mo- 
nasteries for influence and endowment, and the 
marauding excursions of neighbouring barons 
and castellains. Superstition and war often 
assumed more imposing forms by involving the 
whole nation: but they did not appear on that 
grand scale which gave them the semblance of 
religion and justice until the period in which 
Europe poured not only her armed legions but 
millions of her people over the plains of Asia. 
Piety and genuine devotion had little to do with 
the Crusades, although they were ostensibly en- 
gaged in for the recovery ot the Holy Land from 
the infidels. The main spring of action, the in- 
eitement wih the many, was a spirit of adven- 
ture,a love of change and a desire to escape 
from present restrictions, whether tyrannical or 
legal, by which the breast of man is ever agita- 
ted—Atheists, robbers and pirates made ¢om- 
mon cause with bishops, knights and barons. 
So motley was the group and of such disreput- 
able materials was it, at least in part, composed 
of, that one writer rather quaintly exclaims, “a 
lamentable case, that the devil’s blackguards 
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should be God’s soldiers.”—On. one occasion the 
crusaders could allow themselves to attack and 
capture Constantinople—at another the island 
of Cyprus. It mattered little, provided they found 
employment for their arms and gratification of 
the love of wild adventure which impelled most 
of them to leave their homes. Knight-errantry 
was but another mode in which this restless 
spirit of mankind displayed itself. They who 
had not patience of disposition to act the part of 
monks, to chaunt hymns, copy manuscripts and 
get up miracles for the benefit of their monas- 
tery; nor yet who possessed castles and retainers 
in sufficient force to tyrannize over tbeir serfs 
and plunder their neighbours, took to the high 
road as knight’s errant; arbitrators, according 
to their own law, of disputes, and righters after 
their own whims of wrongs whether real or im- 
aginary. As men always must have some ban- 
ner and motto under which to battle, theirs was 
chastity and valour, with impassioned regard 
for some fair dame, or one whom at least they 
persuaded themselves was fair, and to prove 
which, they would at any time dare a doubter 
to the combat, although it may have happened 
that they had never seen the object of their en- 
thusiastic regard. These knights-errant were 
about as sincere in their vocation as the youn- 
ger sons {of nobilitf'and gentry, who enter the 
army to win honours and glory and the gratitude 
of their sovereign and the country. Place and 

rofit are of course mere incidents in this bril- 

iant and disinterested career. 

It has been made a matter of reproach to the 
Italian republics, that they did not engage as 
zealously in the crusades as the people of France, 
Germany and England. The reason is obvious ; 
they had not less of an orthodox spirit than 
their northern neighbours; but they found ac- 
tive employment in fighting with each other at 
home and trading abroad. They were not very 
solicitous to visit Syria and Egypt as soldiers, 
when they could more easily ool rofitably do it 
as merchants and mariners. They did not 
stand in need of any mew impulse to agitate 
them—revolution was ever busy and kept them 
fully occupied—An al! powerful duke this month 
was a wanderer and an outcast the next; a tri- 
umphant faction in the city one day, were driven 
out as ignominious exiles thenext. Even im the 
more regular, because absolute, governments of 
Rome and Naples, the vicissitudes of fortune 
among the rulers and the general agitation 
among the ruled, were searcely inferior to the 
commotions experienced 2s a matter of course 
among the republics in middle and northern 
Italy. The episodes in the histories of those 
countries of the short revolutions accomplished 
by Cola di Rienzi in Rome, and ata later period © 
by Massaniello in Naples were evidences and 
effects of the restless and agitating spirit among 
the people, still more than the result of any pre- 
concerted plan for the ameliorating of their con- 
dition. * 

The fever of the crusades having subsided by 
the immense loss of lives on both sides, and the 
goted sense of novelty of the surviving crusa- 

ers, the people of Europe found excitement ° 
and occupation in the struggles between sove~ 
reigns and their feudal barons for power and 
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rule, in which the Popes played a part by an oc- 
casional interdict and excommun‘zation. The 
successful resistance of the English barons gave 
them the Magna Charta, which served asa pre- 
cedent and a stimulus to the body of the people 
to put after atime acheck both on them and the 
King. In France the power of the crown be- 
came paramount, and swallowed up both the pri- 
vileges of the nobles and the rights of the com- 
mons. Some diversion tothe public mind was 
of course given from time to time by a foreign 
war—as for example between France and Eng- 
land, and France and Germany. But cordially 
as the French and English hated each other, and 
bitter as was the rivalry between Francis the 
First and his imperial brother Charles the Fifth, 
these hates and jealousies had not in them 
enough of the leaven of change and revolution 
to rouse the people to a suitable pitch of general 
phrenzy. This seasonable ferment was however 
soon to be brought on by the reformation of Lu- 
ther and Calvin, the workings of which were 
shown in the long wa i 






miscalled of religion, in 
Germany, France, Holland, Belgium and finally 
in England, Scotland and isolea for the bloody 
struggle between Charles the First and his par- 
liament, which cost that prince his crown and 
his head, was as much a war of religion as one 
waged to determine the Yespective rights of the 
parties in the conduct of the government. 
Europe might have been compareu to an im- 
mense ship in shallows, without a rudder. She 
had leaned, during the storm of the crusades to 
the east, and righted by part of her company 
throwing themselves on shore, to battle their 
way among the infidels. The discovery of the 
new world by Columbus drove the tumultuous 
crew to the other side; she now careened to the 
west, and poured out detachment after detach- 
ment of restless beings, many of whom would 
submit to nodiscipline, whether it was attempted 
to be enforced by the captain or the chaplain— 
King or hierarchy. Others would, it is true, say, 
prayers and repeat aves, but they were not on 
this account the less turbulent and piratical. 
The Spanish grandees, swell ineed by the 
growth of Royal power, so as no longer to be 
able to tell their king, at his ceronation, that 
they were each of them as good, and altogether 
more powerful, than he, must have looked to the 
Western Hemisphere with pecutiar pleasure, as 
a region m which they pen? 2 without more than 
nominal check, exercise sway over vast coun- 
tries and eventually return home with immense 
wealth and augmented influence. The mind of 
Spain, whether displayed in conquest, personal 
adventure or commerce, found in the new world 
ample scope for the exercise of its activity.. It 
- languished at home, it is true, and sank into a 
state of apathy from which it has not yet re- 
covered: but the cause is obviously the one 
which we have just statedysince we find that, co- 
incident with, if not directly produced by the 


severance of the colonies from the mother 


country, and the consequent interruption to the 
active and profitable employment of the leading 
personages of the latter, were the popular agita- 
tion and commotion indicative of a desire for a 
new and more liberal form of government. 
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of discovery and commercial adventure in the 7 
new world, became engaged in a different man- — 
ner, which was productive alsoof different re. — 
sults from those which followed Spanish occu- © 
pancy and possession. At first she amused her- | 
self with plundering the Spaniards, in war by her | 
regular wef and im peace by her buccaneers— | 
o 


among the former of whom Drake, among the 
latter Morgan appears mostconspicuous. Both 
had, it may be inferred, nearly equal claims to 
posthumous fame. Raleigh, more conscientious 
and less successful, was brought to the block 
for incursions on Spanish America, that were 
not so illegal as those for which Drake had 
been received with acclamations by the people 
and knighted by his Sovereign. [In the latter 


case, however, it was the energetic Elizabeth, | 


in the former the pusillanimous James who made 
the award. Finding that it could not divide em- 
pire with Spain in South America the govern- 


ment of England allowed rather than actually © 
planned and fostered emigration to North Ame- ~ 
The temptations to settlement were in- 
finitely less alluring for the English nobility | 7 
and influential personages of the country than 
the Spanish grandees 
and hidalgos to plan and execute their schemes | 


rica. 


those which had induc 


of colonization. And fortunately for the people of 


America that it was so: otherwise there might © 
have been a class of ‘nobility and an extensive ) 9s 
@ tor ag 


church establishment, which, leagued with roy- 
alty at home would have been powerful enough 


to smother democracy in its infancy, or atleast to | 
have retarded for a length of time, far beyond | 


our own day, its growth and maturity. 


Settlement and colonization in North America 4 
were essentially the result of agitation and dis- © 
content in England among those who felt them- © 
selves oppressed by ;religious and political in- 


tolerance.—It was under these feelings that the 

uritans landed in New England, Penn and the 

riends in Pennsylvania, and Lord Baltimore 
and the Catholics in Maryland. Unlike the 
Spaniards in South America, who obtained im- 
mense wealth from gold and silver mines, and 
who were soothed to ecient repose by a mild 
and enervating climate, the English settlers 
were of necessity compelled to cultivate a soil 
which did not always yield a full harvest to 
their labour. They were, also, kept almost con- 
tinually on the alert, to repel the incursions of 
the Indians, and after a while of the French, re- 
inforced by their savage allies. With such 
causes of agitation and excitement, there was 
little risk of the leaven of republicanism and re- 
ligious zeal, not to say fanaticism, being allowed 
to lose its fermenting power. The first settlers 
in New England, the pilgrims who landed at 


Plymouth, were in facet republicans—not by ab- | 


stract doctrinal belief, but forced thereto by long, 
angry and agitating discussions in their fathér- 
land. The new colony soon came to be regarded 
as the asylum of the oppressed, and a cradle of 
liberty. Of this no stronger evidence can be 
furnished than the fact that Cromwell, Hamp- 
den, Pym, Haselrigg and other men, who after- 
wards took such a conspicuous and decisive 

art in the civil war between Charles and the 
Parliament, were on the point of embarking 





England, the next to participate in the benefits 


with their families for New England. ‘The gov- 
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tion. Of the result of this prohibition the after 
service and exploits of the three first named cha- 


' racters abundantly testify. 


When the peace of 1763, which gave England 
possession of Canada, found the colonies of orth 
America freed from all danger from French in- 
vasion and depredation, nothing more seemed to 
be requisite than for them to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages promised by such a state of a Be 
But the spirit of the colonists though soothed by 
success was still ope yrng 4 the same. A few 
blunders on the part of the English government 
was sufficient to set in motion the elements of 
agitation, which soon assumed such a shape as 
to constitute revolution, secession and independ- 
ence. Is the spirit of marge.“ the love of strong 

ed among us? We 
tear not.—But we are narrators not prophets. 

France, which had aided by arms and money, 


'young America in obtaining her independence, 


was fated to realize the force of the mysthologi- 
cal fiction, that supposed those who caressed 
Cupid, as an object of pity, should receive in re- 
turn from the ungrateful boy, into their bosoms, 
the flame of passion to torture and consume 
them. France joined America in winning for 
the latter Liberty: but she’was not allowed to 
retire after the victory, without herself receiving 
some of the spirit of this goddess. The materials 
for agitation and commotion were abundant—lit- 
tle was requisite, to set them in motion, and to 
give them a fearful and overpowering influence. 
france had had her wars of religion and her whole 
population had been thoroughly stirred up on 
the occasion—Cruelties and enormities of the 
blackest dye_were committed by both Catholics 
and Hugonots. It ought not however to be forgot- 
ten that refinements of barbarity exercised by 


f Royal command were in more instances than 


one exemplars and prototypes of scenes, which 
in after years were thought tohave had their ori- 
gin in jacobinical ingenuity. Unfortunately for 
France, the Hugonots were not allowed to be- 
come an influential party in thestate. Whatever 
privileges had been conceded to them, the result 
of long and arduous struggles on their part, were 
abrogated by the pariey of Louis XIV: and 
they and their industry and capital were lost to 
the country and transferred to foreigners. The 
long wars under Louis the X1V. and Louis XV. 
and an extensive foreign commerce furnished 
food for excitement to the French people: but 
oppressive taxes—an impoverished treasury 

efeats on land and ocean—mortified their 
vanity and forced them to reflection first, and to 
hew means of agitation afterwards. The cor- 
ruptions of the government, the oppressions and 
poverty of the people, the inquiries and agitating 
Spirit ef the philosophers, were all conspiring to 
pré@uce a change, when an additional impulse 
was given by the return of the troops which had 
servedin America. Their enthusiasm in favour 


of liberty, their ardent aspirations after the en-} 


joyment of this blessing by Frenchmen, and the 
means by which to attain it, were concentrated, 
embodied, as it were, in the person of the young 
Lafayette. Half a century has now e apsed 
Since that time, and this wonderful man still 
lives, the depositary and expounder of the same 








&¢S 
noble and elevated doctrines which he ther held, 
and which he imbibed from the lips of Wash- 
ington, Franklin and the other sages and heroes 
of ’76. Among the foremost in the early period 
of the revolution, so long as change was salu- 
tary reform, Lafayette was, however, compelled 
after a time to retire before the demon of des- 
struction, with impiety, cruelty, and all the hor- 
rors and revolting scenes in its train, which the 
worst features in the Crusades, the fierce intole- 
rance of the wars of the reformation, and the 
cupidity of piratical avarice, had ever engender- 
ed and called into action. With the worst vices, 
human nature when strongly excited, seldom 
fails however to exhibit in a contrast, which as 
on this occasion produced a lurid brightness, of 
the greatest virtues. When a whole nation is in 
4 state of feverish agitation and the majority 
have been long ignorant and debased, a reaction 
is the fury of insanity; the many, the mass, for a 
time must prevail; and their power will be to 
level and destroy ; s@at was with the French 
revolution. Excess t weariness—agita- 
tion had not ceased; but a new direction was 
given to it by a successful soldier ; and France in 
arms flattered herself for a while in the illusion, 
that,while conquering other nations, she was over- 
throwing old system d sanctioning at least 
the practice of re¥ on, though she hereif 
failed to give permanency to its principles. But 
even this time the French people, to the minutest 
ramification of the commonalty, had not only 
felt the shock of the revolution; but they enjoyed 
tangibly its fruits. Crown and church domains 
and the property of the nobles had changed 
owners. Fyrom the privileged few it had been 
transferred to the many. Hundreds of thousands 
of peasants, whom the beginning of the revolu- 
lution found ignorant and enslaved, were left at 
its termination witha knowledge of at least their 
personal righis, and in possession of landed es- 
tate. They felt that this was no metaphysical 
abstraction, no governmental illusion; and it 
was because they felt this, and were well aware 
how they became landed proprietors, that they 
underwent the more willingly such enormous 
sacrifices of comfort and repose, and often of 
life, to gratify the ambition of their great 
leader. Whether Consul or Emperor, they saw 
in hin, like themselves, an inheritor of the re- 
vyolution. When wearied by his interminable 
wars, they at length abandoned him, they never 
forgot, however, their real position with the 
Bourbons; nor the light in which they were 
regarded by the returned emigrants. I[t was 
their continued suspicions and fears from this 
source, which kept them in a state of seldom 
ceasing bs garage which gave the leaders of 
the liberal party and the Bonapartists, who ral- 
hed under their banner, such a strong hold on 
their confidence and affections. The charter 
which Louis X VIII. was compelled to grant the 
French people, before they would agree to re- 
ceive him, even supported as he was by the 
bayonets of the Allies, guarranteed some of the 
principles of the revolution and the possession of 
property to its actual occupants. To attempt, 
therefore, to annul the provisions of the char- 
ter, was not only to curtail freedom of speech 
and of writing, but to disposses, at least to 
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affirm the after right of dispossessing, of their 
property the holders of the national domain and 
confiscated church and seignoral lands. Entire 
and satisfactory security on this point will in- 
sure the support of a majority of the people of 
France to their government. Wanting this se- 
curity no ruler, whether King, Empeor, or Presi- 
= can promise himself any permanency of 
office. 

Every nation has within itself an impelling 


» principle by which it tends to progressive 


} change in its social and political condition. Its 
' history, like the life of an individual, exhibits it 


. in youth, maturity and decrepitude. At times 


it passes wha these several stages in a com- 
paratively brief period. In other cases centuries 


must relapse before a similar course is gone 
- through. The history of one nation is a falla- 
cious guide in forming an opinion of the pro- 
bable career of another. There are primitive 
inherent differences among the races of man- 





kind as well as among le of the same 
race. The African, th ongolic or Tartar, 
and the Caucasian or white race, could not 
be expected to adopt the same forms of social 
and political organization even under similar 


Nor can even two adjoini 
ed to be equally pliant to ilar impulses and 
theories of government. The true constitu- 
tional system has only so far been thoroughly 
adapted by the Anglo-Saxon stock. It is un- 
der course of trial in France; it has failed with 
the Spaniards—and has never yet been fully 
carried out in Germany, that very country from 
which our Saxon ancestors came—!t remains 
for time to show how far the primary princi- 
ples ofthe rights of man can be carried into full 
and general operation. It would be uncharitable, 
perhaps unphilosophical (the terms ought to have 
more frequently the same meaning) to say that 
any people are incurably unfitted for the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of their rights. But one may 
say that an education is necessary for enabling 
them to understand the principles which are in- 
volved, and to make a suitable and practical ap- 
plication of them. And, after all, dumeresices in 
primitive or inherent aptitude, the predominence 
of one order of faculties over the others, acuter 
sensibilities will give rise to great modifications 
of first principles and cause no little varieties of 
ingrafted practices on the original stock. Con- 
stitutional law and representative government 
will receive very different applications accord- 
ing as it shall be adopted by Spaniards, or by Ger- 
mans or Italians. ‘There is not then any patent 
process by which the social and political ills of 
every people are to be cured. Agitation is ne- 
cessary, but the precise kind of crisis cannot be 
foreseen. Since the invention of printing and 
the immense circulation given to the opinions 
and practices of nations and individuals, a 
new element of agitation is introduced from 
without to add to the materials for the same 
end within. The problem becomes consequent- 
ly of more difficult solution, to tell how far 
a people are agitated by causes inherent in 
their institutions or by the influence of the sen- 
timents of another and neighbouring people ; 
and next, if a reform be determined on, to 











know what ought to be elicited from their own 
experience and what borrowed from their neigh- 
bors. The Portuguese have copied the system 
of a limited monarchy and constitutional govern- 
ment; but as a mere copy, and not springing up 
from among themselves, it turned out to bea dead 
letter. The South Americans have copied our 
institutions, but having had no republican edu- 
cation themselves, they are strangers to the spi- 
rit of republicanism; and their resolves are mere 
holiday declamations, without the force of law 
or conviction of right. Are we toinfer that these 
people are unfitted for freedom and liberal insti- 
tutions? By no means. Only Bey must agitate 
yet longer, and work out their belief by the evi- 
dence of their own observation and experience. 
It is now upwards of six centuries since England 
obtained her Magna Charta. Within the last 
two of these, she has brought one of her kin 

to the block, and banished another, for tyranni- 
cal encroachments on the liberties of the people ; 
and yet after all, she is far from the enjoyment 
of equal laws, and has not yet realized a fair re- 
presentative system,—despite free discussion, 
and the most elaborate and continued investiga- 


\ ilar | tion of the principles of her constitution and the 
circumstances of free and unrestrained action. | relative powers of her 


— be expect-| and commons. Of hi 


ee estates—king, lords, 
justice to Ireland, and 
the necessity for the people of this latter country 
to agitate as they are now doing, under the guid- 
ance of that arch-agitator, O'Connell, one must 
be convinced, on a very superficial glance at 
the state of things ia the British empire. Ireland 
has sufficient inherent energy and kowledge of 
her rights, to take a place among nations, as a 
republic—and some of these days she will do so. 
’e have now shown, we believe, that the spi- 
rit of agitation, tending to change and revolu- 
tion, has been always active among mankind ; 
and if we measure the future by the past, ever 
will be. It was signally displayed im the cru- 
sades,in knight errantry and the practices of 
chivalry, in the wars between different nations, 
and the rivalry between cities. and provinces of 
the same nation or people,as among the cities of 
the Hanseatic League, those of the Netherlands 
and Italy in the middle ages; afterwards in the 
wars of the Reformation, in the conquest and 
settlement of America, and the partial possession 
of India by Europeans. This spirit, showing it- 
self with peculiar fierceness in England about 
the time of the first Charles crossed the Atlantic. 
impelled into existence, the Democracies of 
these United States, gave rise to the memo- 
rable incidents of the first French revolu- 
tion and though checked it never was laid, and 
finally has consummated another, and is now, dif- 
fusing itself through every other. civilized land. 
Spain begins again to feel it—this time, however, 
the wife of a dying king takes on herself th 
task of leading and directingit. Italy is agita- 
ted.—Italy which has already been the theatre 
for two great empires—the first of arms—the se- 
cond of religion, arts and learning. Greece is 
aguin, after the slumber of more than two thon- 
sand years, agitated and called into existence as 
an independent nation; Germany, the nursey of 
philosophy, of all kinds of systems, the country 
of domestic virtues and simple energy of cha- 
racter, is distracted with the claims and in- 
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TO IMOGENE—OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. Gti 





trigues of her numerous sectional kings and prin- 
ces. But her regeneration must take place—as 
will eventually that of Poland—not to independ- 
ence alene but to freedom—rational and well un- 
derstood freedom—lIt is just as impossible for the 
general as for the individual mind to be station- 
ary and to exist without excitement and agita- 
tion whether for good or for evil. If religion and 
moral and intellectual culture be not sedulously 
given to a people its energies will take a wrong 
direction and display themselves in a fearful 
power destructive finally of itself and involving 
neighbouring natiens in war and revolution. 

——-———— 

OBIGINAL. 


TO LMOGENE. 


Why, gentle Oscar, dost thou mourn, 
Why doth thy yeung heart grieve? 
Or why doth sorrow round thy soul 
Her web of sadness weave?— Imogene. 
Even in laughter the heart is sorrewful, and the end of 
that mirth is heaviness.--Proverbs xiv. 13. 
d may not teli thee, lady, why 
My heart is full of wo, 
Or why ts sorrow round my soul 
Wove, yet "tis even so. 


iam unhappy, though at times 
{ may seem full of joy, 

»Tis but like sunlight bursting through 
The dark clouds of the sky. 


And though at times my voice rings out 
In light and merry tone, 

Sad silence soon succeeds again, 
More dreary, deep, and lone. 


I join the gay and joyous group, 
Where wit and beauty shine; 
And I may seem as blythe as they, 

Yet wo the while is mine. 


This life’s a transient chequered scene 
Of pleasure and of pain, 

And though we smile ia some bright hour, 
*Tis but to weep again. 


The silent worm of wasting grief 
ls feeding on me now, 

My heart is @old, and death hath set 
His signet on my brow. 


I see the green and early grave, 
Where I[ ere long must rest; 

And feel the wild flowers growing o’er, 
Even now my joyless breast. 


There shall these tear-dimmed eyes be closed, 
In death’s eternal sleep, 

And on thy fair familiar form 
Forget to gaze or weep. 


The red leaves, from the forest boughs, 
By autumn night winds torn, 

Are emblems of my coming fate— 
My fate thus early born. 


And thou ere long, kind Imogene, 
In some green louely glen, 

May mark the resting place of him— 
The world’s tired denizen. 
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OSCAR. 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS, 


OR THE PEEPING LODGER. 


The story is a relation of his own occupations 
and discoveries: He commences the tale by in- 
forming us that he had wholly exhausted all his 
sources of entertainment on a rainy day, and 
then for variety resorted to the worthy relaxation 
of spying out his neighbours. He had just dis- 
covered that the best of the dwellings near him 
on the other side of the street had had the bill 
taken down, asa new tenant was coming in. His 
curiosity was therefore likely to be gratified with 
new objects. The story has a good moral—but 
the reader must not be detained from it. 

“The houses opposite were worse than no 
houses at all; for one was inhabited by an old 
and infirm lady, who had no visitors but an 
M. D.,an apothecary, and a man in a shovel 
hat. The other house contained only an elderly 
and very quiet couple, who had not near so mucin 
variety as aclock; they never stopt—never went 
too fast or too slow—never wanted winding up— 
they went of themselves—their breakfast and 
dinner bells rang oy to a minute at half past 
eight and at six o’clock—their fat coachman and 
fat horses came to the door precisely at 2 o’clock 
to take them out, always to the Regent's Park, 
and drove twice round the outer circle. I took 
care to inquire into that fact. I ascertained too 
for certain, that they had a leg of mutton for 
dinner every Tuesday and Friday,and fish three 
times a week, including Sundays, on which day 
too the butcher always brought roasting beef : 
always the thick part of the sirloin. What could 
1 do with such people as these? I gave them up 
as hopeless. 

Preparations for the reception of a family in 
my favourite house now went on with great spi- 
rit; a thorough internal cleaning and scouring on 
the first day: on the second, all the windows 
were cleaned. I could stand it no longer, and 
snatching up my hat, I just stepped over piv- 
miscuously to ask the maid who was washing the 
steps, by whom the house was taken. She was 
a stupid, ignorant, country girl, and did not scem 
at all alive to the interest attaching to her ex- 
amination. I however discovered that the house 
was taken by a baronet, and that his family con- 
sisted of his lady and one child (a boy) and his 
wife’s sister. 

I took a few turns in the park, and just as | 
tapped at my own door, I determined [ would 
make no further inquiries concerning the ex- 
pected family: no, it would be infinitely more 
interesting to discover every thing by my own 
penetration and ingenuity; it would be a nice 
employment for me, for | was dreadfully at a 
loss for something to do, and would keep me 
from falling asleep. , 

i began now to count the hours. 1 was afraid 
of stirring from the windows lest the strangers 
should escape my vigilance, and arrive unknow ao 
tome. J even dined in my study, and here, by 
the way, I must let the reader into a little secret. 
I had a large wire blind fixed on one of my win- 
dows, behind which | could stand and direct my 
inquiries, unseen by any body, though few within 
range were unseen by me. 





A few days past slowly on. Muslin curtains 
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were put up, not blinds, fortunately for me, (I 
have a mortal antipathy to blinds to any windows 
but my own) boxes of mignionette appeared in 
every window. A cart from Colvil e’s, in the 
King’s road, filled with Persian lilacs, moss 
roses, and heliotropes, unladed its sweets at the 
door. ‘They had then a rural taste; country peo- 
ple perhaps; and I sighed as I figured to myself 
a bevy of plump rosy misses, in pink and green, 
and one or two young squires, in gréen coats and 
top boots. The arrival, whatever it might be, 
must be drawing very near—nearer and nearer 
—for a respectable looking housekeeper made 
her appearance one morning at the window, who 
had stolen a march on me; [ never could make 


- that out, for I had never seen her arrive. Two 


or three maids also were flitting about, and a 
gentleman out of livery appeared, now at the 
area, and now at the hall-door, superintending 
the unpacking of a grand piano-forte from Broad- 
wood's; then arrived a cart from Brecknell and 
‘Turner, wax-chandlers in the Haymarket; and 
one from Fortnum and Mason’s in Piccadilly, 
with divers other carts and packages of minor 
consideration. Then came hackney coaches 
with servants and coloured paper-boxes—smart 
iooking maids in Leghorn bonnets and drab 
shawls, and footmen in dar green, and very 
plain liveries. The family could not be far be- 
hind. At last, about four o’clock the fish ar- 
rived; a turbot and two fine lobsters for sauce. 
1 can be on my oath it was not a brill, and fish 
was very dear that morning, for I inquired ; there- 
fore that could not be tur the servants; Sir 
Charles and family must be close at hand. 

I remained rooted to the window, and was soon 
rewarded for my patient investigation, by hear- 
ing, at about six o’clock, a carriage driving ra- 
pidly up the street from Park-lane. It was them 
actually. A green travelling carriage, all over 
imperials, stopped at the door in good earnest, 
most beautifully splashed with mud: no arms, 
enly a bird for the crest ; four post horses, and a 
maid and nan servant inthe rumble. The hall 
doors were thrown open in an instant, and the 
gentleman ont of livery, with two of his col- 
leagues, flew out to assist the ladies to alight. 
First of all, a gentleman--Sir Charies of course 
~—-made his appearance, tall, and very distin- 
guished locking, dressed in a brown frock coat, 
and a dark fur travelling cap, and apparently 
about thirty years of age. Next came a lady, 
who skipped out very lightly, and whe seemed 
rather in a hurry to see the new abode; that was 
the sister. She was thin, and very graceful, and 
wrapped in a white cashmere, with rather a nar- 
row border; her features were hidden from my 
view, as she wore one of those plaguey large, 
coarse, straw bonnets, tied down with white satin 
ribbons; two bows, and the edges cut in van- 
dyles. Another lady then descended more sjow- 
ly < nd carefully, and as she watched the ali_ht- 
ing of a nurse who had deposited a fine rosy boy 
about a twelvemonth old, into the arms of Sir 
Charjes, I observed that she was evidently about 
to. werease her family; therefore, | had already 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, which was the srife, 
and which was the wife's sister. The doors then 
closed, und I saw no more that evening, except- 
iag that the Jamp was lit in the dining room.and 
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the shutters closed at seven o’clock, and tLen in 
rai I saw three figures descend the stairs, 









fro hich I concluded they all went to dinner ; 
besides the turbot, they had house-lamb and as- 
paragus. 

The next morning, while dressing, I espied 
the sister, whom I shal! call Ellen, standing on 
the balcony, admiring and arranging the flowers. 
The morning was beautiful and very light, so 
that I had a perfect view of her. It was impossi- 
ble that a more lovely creature could be seen. 
She appeared not more than sixteen or seven- 
teen: indeed, from the extreme plainness of her 
dress, I suspected she had not quite left the 
schocl-room. She was rather above the middle 
height, very slight and graceful, bright and 
beautiful, with long, light, auburn curls, and a 
very patrician air about her. Had I been young 
and romantic, I should most assuredly have fall- 
en in love on the instant, as sh2 stooped over the 
balcony, with a most enchanting air, smiling and 
kissing her hand to the bay, whom his nurse, at 
that moment, carried out of the hall-door for an 
early walk in the park. 

Presently she was joined by her sister, whom 
I shall call Lady Seymour, and who evidently 
came to summon her to breakfast. She appeared 
about twenty-five or twenty-six years old; pale, 
interesting, and beautiful; had a mild and pen- 
sive, | almost thought a melancholy look, and 
seemed very quict and gentle in all her move- 
ments. 

I should have been inclined to fall in love with 
her too, if she had not been a married woman, 
and I had not seen Ellen first ; but Ellen was by 
far the more beautiful of the two fair sisters,— 
the most striking, the more animated, and I al- 
ways admired animation, for it argues inquiry, 
and from inquiry springs knowledge. The ladies 
lingered, and stooped down to inhale the fra- 
grance of their flowers, until Sir Charles ap- 
peared to summon them, and tke whole trio de- 
scended to breakfast, Lady Seymour leaning on 
the arm of her husband, and Ellen skipping 
down before them. Sir Charles was very hand- 
some, very tall, and very dignified-looking. No- 
thing could be more promising than the appear- 
ance of the whole party. I was delighted with 
the prospect ; no more gaping over newspapers ; 
adieu ennui, here was foed for reflection. My 
mind was now both actively and usefully em- 
ployed, and a transition from idleness to useful 
occupation is indeed a pacgra 

Days flew on, and I gradually gathered much 
important and curious information. The Sey- 
mours had many visiters; a vast proportion of 
coronetted carriages among them, went regular- 
ly to the Opera. 1 could not make out who was 
Ellen’s harp-master; but Crivelli taught her 
sincing, from which [ argued their good tasté 
She went out to evening parties; | conelude 
therefore that she had only just come out, and 
was still pursuing ber education. A creen britch- 
ka and chariot were in requisition for both ladies, 
as the day was fine or otherwise; a dark cab 
with 2 green page attended Sir Charles on some 
days, on others hy rode a bay horse with black 
legs and a star on his forehead. With respect to 
the general habits ef the family, they were early 
risers. and dined at 8 o'clock. ‘the beautiful 
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"baby was the pet of both ladies, and lived chiefly 
in the drawing-room; and [ observed that Ellen 
frequently accompanied him and his nurse in 
their early walks, attended by a footman. 

The Seymours occupied the whole of my time ; 
I gave up all parties for the present, on the score 
of” business, and I assure you it was quite as 
much as one person could do conveniently to 
look to them. From discoveries I made, the fa- 
mily speedily became very interesting to me, l 
may say painfully interesting. Now I am not 
at all given to romance or high-flying notiors, 
seeing that I am but seldom known to invent any 
thing; what I am about to relate, may safely be 
relied on as the result of an accurate, though 
painful investigation. 

Before communicating these discoveries to my 
readers, I pause, even on the threshold. I have 
endeavoured to bespeak their interests for the 
fair Ellen, as I felt a deep one for myself; but, 
truth must out, it is my duty. 

From the first day of the arrival of the Sey- 
mours, as I shall continue to designate them, I 
had been struck by the evident dejection of Lady 
Seymour. I frequently observed her, when alone, 
bury her face in her hands, as she leant upon a 
small table beside the couch on which she sat. 

The work, or the book, or the pencil—fer she 

drew—was invariably thrown aside when her 
husband or her young sister quitted the apart- 
ment. The fine little baby seemed her greatest 
pleasure. He was a wild, struggling little fellow, 
full of health and spirits, almost toc much for her 
delicate frame, and apparently weak state of 
health. She could not herself nurse him long 
together, but I observed that the nurse was very 
frequently in the room with her, and that the 
fond mother followed and watched her little darl- 
ing almost constantly. She was surrounded by 
luxuries,—by wealth. Her husband, in appear- 
ance at least, was one whom all women must ad- 
mire; one of whom a wife might feel proud; she 
had a beautiful child; she was young, lovely, 
titled. What then could be the cause of this de- 
jection? What could it be? I redoubled my 
attention: I was the last to retire «nd the first to 
rise. I determined to discover this mystery. 
_ One morning I discerned her weeping—weep- 
ing bitterly. Her bed-room was in the front of 
the house; she was walking backwards and for- 
wards between the window and the opened fold- 
ing-doors, her handkerchief at her eyes. At first 
I thought she might have the tooth-ache,—not 
being given as | before said to romance: then I 
suspected her confinement was about to take 
place,—-but no, that could not be. No Mr. Blag- 
den appeared; his carriage had not even been at 
her door for more than a week; at which I was 
rather surprised. She was evidently and decid- 
edly weeping : I ascertained that beyond a doubt. 
A flash of light beamed across my mind! I have 
it! thought I,—perhaps her husband’s affections 
are estranged. Could it be possible? Husbands 
are wayward things: | felt glad that I was not a 
husband. 

A kind of disagreeable and tormenting suspi- 
cion at that moment strengthened my belief; a 
suspicion that,—how shall ] speak it >—perhaps 
he might love the beautiful Ellen. I tried to 
banish the idea; but circumstances lightly pass- 
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ed over before, returned now in crowds to my 
recollection to confirm me in it. From that mo- 
ment I renewed my observations daily, and with 
still increased vigilance, and was obliged to come 
to the painful conclusion that my suspicions 
were not only but too well founded with regard 
to Sir Charles, but that Ellen returned his pas- 
sion. Yes, she was romantically in love with the 
husband of her sister! I seldom find myself 
wrong in my opinions, yet, in this case, I would 
willingly have given five hundred pounds to feel 
sure that I was inerror. Such was the interest 
with which the extreme beauty, the vivacity and 
ce of the youthful Ellen had inspired me. 
ere then was food for philosophy as well as re- 
flection. Who shall say that inquiries are im- 
pertinent, when such facts as these can be 
elicited. Had it not been for me—such is the 
apathy of people about what does not concern 
them—a base husband. an artful intriguing sis- 
ter, might still have maintained a fair face to the 
world, but I was determined to cut the matter 
short,and open the eyes of the deluded wife as to 
the real extent of her injury. Honour compelled 
me toit. Let not the reader think me rash,—t! 
will explain the circumstances which influenced 
my conviction. Oh, Ellen! how have I been de- 
ceived in thee! H-w hast thou betrayed a too 
susceptible heart. 

Sir Charles was an M. P., which my ingenuity 
enabled me to make sure of. He frequently re- 
turned late from the debates in the House. The 
weather grew warm, and the shutters were al- 
ways left open till the family retired for the 
night. Their lamps were brilliant, and I could 
discern the fair Ellen peeping over the balus- 
trades of the staircase, and lingering and wait- 
ing on the landing-place, evidently on the look 
out for an anxiously expected arrival. Then the 
cab of Sir Charles would stop at the door—his 
well-known knock would be heard, and Ellen 
would fly with the lightness of a fairy to meet 
him as he ascended the stairs. He would then 
fold her in his arms, and they would enter the 
drawing-room together; yet, before they did se, 
five or ten minutes’ tete-a-tete frequently tock 
place on the landing, and the arm of Sir Charles 
was constantly withdrawn from the waist of 
Ellen, before they opened the drawing-room 
door and appeared in the presence of the poor 
neglected wife, whom he greeted with no em- 
brace, as he took his seat beside ber on the 
sofa. 

For some time I set down the empressment of 
Ellen to meet Sir Charles as that of a lively and 
affectionate girl to greet her sister’s husband, in 
the manner she would receive her own brother. 
I was soon obliged to think differently. 

W hen Ellen played on the harp, which she did 
almost daily, Sir Charles would stand listemng 
beside her, and would frequently imprint a kiss 
on her beautiful brow, gently lifting aside the 
curls which covered it ; but this never took place 
when Lady Seymour was in the room—mark 
that—no, not in a single instance. Sir Charles 
sometimes sat reading in a chair, near the draw- 
ing-room window, and would, as Ellen .passed 
him, fondly draw her towards him and hold her 
hands, while he appeared to converse with her 
in the most animated manner. If the door open- 








































































































ed, and the poor wife came in, the hands were 
instantly released. 

As the spring advanced, the appearance of 
Lady Seymour, and more frequent visits of Mr. 
Blagden, led me to suppose her confinement 
drew near; she became later in rising in the 
morning, and Sir Charles and Ellen almost con- 
stanily took a very early tete-a-tete walix in the 
Park, from which they usually returned long 
before Lady Seymour made her appearance in 
the drawing-room. 

A very handsome man, with a viscount’s curo- 
net on his cab, was a frequent visiter in Upper- 
Brook street. I doubted not but that he was en 
admirer of and suitor to the fair Ellen. Yet she 
slighted him; he was entirely indifferent to her: 
otherwise why did she so often leave the draw- 
ing-room during his very long morning visits, 
and sit reading in the window of a room up stairs, 
or playing with the baby in the nursery, leaving 
her sister to entertain him? The reason was too 
evident; cruel and heartless Ellen! My heart 
bled more and more for the poor wife; [ abso- 
lutely began to hate Ellen. 

At length closed bed-room shutters, hurry and 
bustle, cart-loads of straw, and the galloping 
chariot of Mr. Blagden, announced the ac- 
couchment of Lady Seymour. All seemed hap- 
pily over before the house was closed for the 
night. 

Sir Charles and Ellen were in the drawing- 
room together. The lady’s maid rushed into the 
apartment; I almost fancied [ her exclaim, ‘ My 
lady is safe, and a fine boy.’ So well did the de- 
ceitful Ellen act her joy, she clasped her hands 
together, and then, in apparent delight of her 
. heart, she shook hands with the maid, who let 
the room directly. My heart was relenting to- 
wards her, as she was flying to follow the woman, 
no doubt with the intention of hastening to the 
bed-side of her sister; but no—she returned to 
tenderly embrace Sir Charles before she quitted 
the drawing-room. At such a time too! Oh, 
faithless and cruel Ellen! 

Sir Charles and Ellen were now more fre- 
quently together—more in love than ever. ‘They 
sung together, read together, walked together, 
played with the little boy together, and aursed 
the new little baby in turns. 

In due course of time, poor Lady Seymeur re- 
covered and resumed her station in the drawing- 
room, and then Sir Charles was less frequently 
athome. I was furious at him as well as at Ellen. 
All my tender compassion and interest centred 
in the unhappy and neglected wife. 

One other instance in corroboration of the 
justness of my suspicions I will relate. A minia- 
ture painter, whom I knew by sight, came early 
every morning to the house. Sir Charles was 
sitting for his picture. One morning, when I 
concluded it must be nearly finished, Sir Charles 
and the artist left the house together. I saw the 
picture lying on the table near the window, in 
the same spot where the artist had been working 
at it for nearly two hours before, while Sir 
Charles was sitting tohim. Ihad not for a mo- 
ment lost sight of it, aud am ready to aflirm, upon 
oath, that the miniature was the likeness of Sir 
Charles, and of no one else; for you must know 
that I have a small pocket-telescope by which I 
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can detect these nice points accurately. Well, 
Miss Ellen came into the room ;—she was alone 
—she walked up to the picture, and gazed on it 
for a long while, and—will it be believed ?— 
ressed it several times to her lips and then to 
1er heart !—Yes, I am quite sure she pressed it 
to her heart; no one can deceive me in that par- 
ticular. She did not indeed think or guess that 
any eye observed her. Things have thus arrived 
at such a pass, that concealment on my part 
would have been criminal. My duty was clear ; 
an instant exposure without regard to the feel- 
ings of any one. But how could it be accom- 
plished without personal danger. Sir Charles 
wasashot. I had seen a case of pistols arrive 
from John Martin and Son, Dover-street; be- 
sides, he was big enough to eat me, so that put- 
ting myself forward was out of the question. | 
had it—I would write to The Times and The 
True Sun, under the signature of ‘ A Friend to 
Morality.’ That very night I condensed these 
notes into three columns, as I said to the editor, 
not to occupy too great a space in his valuable 
journal; and early on the following morning [ 
arose to despatch my letters, when, what should 
greet my astonished senses, but at the door of the 
Seymours, the travelling carriage with four post 
horses! What could it mean? I had seen no 
signs of packing, no trunks or wagons. What 
could it mean? I stood perfectly aghast; my 
eyes were fixed intently upon the carriage. Oh: 
I had it again, my wits never fail me—the mur- 
der was out. I need not write to The Times. 
Miss Ellen was discovered, and going to be sent 
off to school, or perhaps to * dullaunts and croak- 
ing rooks,’ in the country! I was glad to be 
spared the pain of forwarding the explanation ; 
and yet—good heavens! what was my surprise 
and profound mystification when Sir Charles ap- 
peared, handing in, first Lady Seymour,a beauti- 
ful flush on her countenance, radiant with smiles, 
and almost as quick and light in her movements 
as Ellen herself—then the old nurse with the 
new baby: then Ellen smiling as usual; at last 
of all Sir Charles got upon the box followed by 
the Viscount!! and than off they drove as fast as 
the horses could carry them. My eyes and mouth 
continued wide open long after they had turned 
the corner into Park-lane. I was at my wits’ 
end; at sea without a rudder. What could all 
this possibly portend? The little boy was left 
behind too! and all the servants, with the excep- 
tion of one of the lady’s maids, and Sir Charles’s 
own man. Could it be that Ellen was going to 
be palmed off upon the poor deceived Viscount? 
But why then should they go out of town to be 
married ? why had I not seen the least ulimpse 
of a lawyer, Or any preparation for a trousseau ? 
and why did the new baby go with them? that 
could not be of much use at a wedding. No, that 
could not be it. Where could they be going? 
passed a restless day,a sleepless night. The next 
morning I grew desperate, and was on the point 
of sallying forth in my cap and dressing-gown, to 
knock at the door of the deserted mansion, and 
demand satisfaction of the butler, when, who 
should I pounce upon at the door, but my old 
friend General Crosby. It was devilish unlucky, 
but I was obliged toask him up. ‘ I intended to 
call on my friends the St. Legers, over the way; 
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this morning,’ said he, ‘ but I find they are gone 
to Portsmouth.’ 

‘To Portsmouth, are they? that’s very cu- 
rious,’ said I, interrupting him. ‘ Do you know 
the family, asked I, with something like agita- 
tion. 

‘] have known Sir Charles St. Leger all his 
life; he married Fanny Spenser, a daughter of 
Admiral Spenser.’ 

y are you surprised ?’ asked he gravely. 

« * Why, General, I must be candid with you; 
truth and honour compel me to a disclosure, 
which, I am sure will, as a friend of the family, 
cause you exceeding pain.’ The General was 
now surprised in his turn. 

‘Good heavens!’ he ejaculated, ‘ nothing has 
ae to Mrs. Murray or the child, I hope.’ 

* 1 don’t know who you mean by Mrs. Murray,’ 
I replied with great seriousness. ‘It is of the 
Lady St. Leger and her sister that 1 am about to 
speak.’ And I then told him of every circum- 
stance of guilt, with their corroborating proofs 
to which I had been so unwilling a witness; 
told him all without disguise; to all of which he 
listened, as I thought, very calmly, apathetically 
indeed, considering he was a friend to the family ; 
but on the conclusion of my recital, to na f great 
dismay he arose, put on his hat, and looking at 
me sternly, said, * Sir, the lady whom you have 
thus honoured by so great a share of your atten- 
tion, is not the intriguante you suppose, is not the 
paramour of Sir Charles St. Leger, but is no 
other than his wife, and my god-daugbter. [ wish 
you, sir, a good morning.’ 

‘Wife! God-daughter!’ I repeated in a faint 
voice. ‘ But, General, for Heaven’s sake, one 
instant, the elder lady?’ ‘Is Lady St. Leger’s 
elder sister, the wife of the gallant Captain 
Murray, whose absence on service she has been 
for some time lamenting! His ship has arrived 
at Portsmouth, and they are all gone to meet 
hin.’ He had reached the door; I was in an 
agony i my hair stood on end;—* One word more, 
the Viscount?’ ‘Is Captain Murray’s elder bro- 
ther. And before I take my leave, permit me to 
wish you a better occupation than clandestinely 
watching the actions of an amiable and virtuous 
lady, an traducing the character of an estima- 
ble man, whose refinement of feeling you have 
neither mind to understand nor appreciate. Sir, 
I wish you again a good morning.’ 

What would I not have given at that moment 
of shame, to have been on my travels down the 
bottomless pit. Any where rather than on the 
first floor at Brook-street. I was positively at my 
wit’s end. 

I hung my head, completely abashed, discom- 
fited—I had nothing to say, absolutely not a word, 
and was thoroughly ashamed of myself and my 
ingenuity. Had I possessed a tail, | should have 
slunk off” with it hanging down between my legs, 
in the manner I have seen a discomfited dog do; 
but I had no such expressive appendage, and I 
could only ejaculate to myself, at intervals, dur- 
ing the whole of the next three days— 

‘Bless my soul! what a false scent I have been 
on! And for a bachelor gentleman too, not at all 
given to invention! Yet how was I to guess that 
a wife could be in love with her husband? 
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THE PIRATE’S SONG——-THE BLIND MAN’S WIFE. 
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There is some excuse for me, after all. Bless 
my soul!’ 

P. S.—The St. Legers are returned—Captain 
Murray is with them—F rench blinds are putting 
up all over the house, ‘ Othello’s occupation’s 
gone,’ can’t stand it—off to the continent.’ 

———<—>———__— 


Written for the Casket. 
THE PIRATES SONG. 
We lead not the life of the slave, 
Whom the law in subjection doth keep, 
But free as the foam crested wave, 
We rove on the breast of the deep. 


From the land wrap’t by winter in gloom, 
With the main’s heaving bosom our home, 
To the clime where the breeze wafts perfume, 

Regardless of danger we roam. 


We will bend to no monarch the knee, 
We acknowledge no ruler or lord, 

For our hearts like the ocean are free, 
For our safety we trust to the sword. 


Our foemen though brave will dispair, 
When our vessel’s black hull is descried, 

For our ensign which streams to the air, 
In the life blood of thousands is dyed. 


We exult when the signal is made, 
To prepare for the tempest, or strife; 
We exult, when the gleam of each blade, 
Is dim with the red tide of life. 


We had rather have ocean our graye, 
Than earth in thy bosom repose, 

For a shroud, the white foam of the wave 
And sleep where the red coral grows. 


AVON BARD. 
aliseceinalilltieeiibasaabecat 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE BLIND MANS WIFE, 


That she is ever near 
To thee, dark lonely one, is known 
By her soft hand and gentle tone, 
That greets thy wakeful ear. 


Thine was a happy part, 
When shone for thee the glad’ning light, 
And thine own eye was glancing bright, 
Ye won that faithful heart. 


Would now that ye could see 
The gaze of that dark speaking eye, 
Love mingling in its sympathy, 

That ever rests on thee. 


So full of tender ess! 
Oh! fuller far than in thy dreams, 
When to thy swelling heart it seems 
Too much for thee to bear, . 


And still it seeks thine own, 

But meets no answering glance ; 

Thou only know’st her thoughts perchance, 
By the deep music of her tone. 


O woman’s love unbonght, 
It bides unchanged the darkest hour, 
And aye, it gains its holiest power, 


By sad misfortune sought. AUSTERIE. 
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More Passages from the Diary of a Physician. | 
THE BOAER. 


(‘The following is the episode of the Boxer, 
which occurs in the story of the Thunder-struck.]| 


The patient who thus abruptly, and under cir- 
cumstances inopportunely, required my services, 
proved to be one Bill , a notorious boxer, 
who, in returning that evening from a great 
prize-fight, had been thrown out of his gig, the 
horse being frightened by the lightning, and the 
rider besides much the worse for liquor, and had 
his ancle dreadfully dislocated. He had been 
taken up by some passengers, and conveyed with 
great difficulty to his own residence, a public 
house, not three minutes’ walk from where I 
lived. The moment [ entered the tap-room, 
which [ had to pass on my way to the stair-Case, 
1 heard his groans, or rather howls, over head. 
The excitement of intoxication, added to the 
agonies occasioned by his accident, had driven 
hin, I was told, nearly mad. He was uttering 
the most revolting execrations, as I entered his 
room. He damned himself—his ill-luck (for it 
seemed he had lost considerable sums on the 
fight)—the combatants—the horse that threw 
hun—the thunder and lightning—-every thing, in 








short, and every body about him. The sound of 


the thunder was sublime music to me, and the} 


more welcome, because it drowned the blasphe- 


mous bellowing of the monster I was visiting. | 
Yes, there lay the burly boxer, stretched upon | 
the bed, with none of his dress removed, except | 


the boot from the hmb that was injured—his new 
biue coat, with glaring yellow buttons, gnd drab 


kknee-breeches, soiled with the street mud into} 
which he had been precipitated—his huge limbs, | 


writhing in restless agony over the bed—his fists 
clenched, and his flat, iron-featured facc swollen 
and distorted with pain and rage. 

* But, my good woman,” said I, pausing at the 
door, addressing myself to the boxer’s wile, who, 
wringing her hands, had conducted me up stairs, 
* } assure you, | am not the person you should 
have sent to. It’s a surgeon’s, not a physician’s 
case; 1 fear | can’t do much for him—quite out 


“of my way.” 


** Oh, for God’s sake—for the love of God, don’t 
ay so?” gasped the poor creature, with affrighted 
emphasis—Oh, do something for him, or he’ll drive 
us all out of our senses—he’}l be killing us!” 
** Do something,” roared out my patient, who 
had overheard the last words, of his wife, turning 


tus bloated face towards me—** do something in- | 





devd! ay, and be to you! Here, here—look 
ve, Doctor: look ye, here!” be continued, point+ 


ing to the wounded foot, which, all crushed and | 


displaced, and the stocking soaked with blood, 
presented a Shocking appearance—* ivok here, 
mieed !—ah! that horse ! that horse !”’ 
luis teeth gnashed, and his right kand was lifted 
1p, clenched with fury—* If I don’t breaks every 
hone in his body, aS soon as ever I can stir 
this cursed leg again!” 











THE BOXER. 


For pity’s sake, hold your tongue, or Dr. ——~ 
won’t come into the room to you!” gasped his 
wife, dropping on her knees beside him. 

** Ha, ha, let him go! Only let him stir a step, 
and lame as I am, —— me! if I don’t jump out 
of bed, and teach him civility! Here, you doctor, 
as you call yourself! What’s to be done?” 
Really, I was too much shocked at the moment, 
to know. £ was half inclined to leave the room 
immediately—and had a fair plea for doing so, 
in the surgical nature of the case—but the agony 
of the fellow’s wife induced me to do violence to 
my feelings,and stay. After directing a person 
to be sent off, in my name, for the nearest sur- 
geon, I addressed myself to my task, and pro- 
ceeded to remove the stocking. His whole body 
quivered with the anguish it occasioned, and t 
saw such fury gathering in his features, that I 
began to dread lest he might rise up in a sudden 
phreozy, and strike me. 

**Oh! oh! oh!—Curse your clumsy hands! 
You don’t know no more nora child!” he groan- 
ed, “what yvou’re about! Leave it—lIeave it 
alone! Give over with ye! Doctor , 1 say, 
be off!” 

** Mercy, mercy, Doctor!” sobbed his wife in 
a whisper, fearing from my momentary pause, 
that I was going to take her husband at his word 
—‘*Don’t go away! Oh, go on—go on! It must be 
done, you know? Never mind what he says. 
He's only a little worse for liquor now—and— 
and then the pain! Go on, dector! He’ll thank 
you the more for it to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Wife! Here,’ shouted ber husband. The 
woman instantly stepped up tohim. He stretched 
out his Herculean arm,and grasped her by the 


shoulder. 

* So, you ——I I'm drunk,amI? I’m drunk 
ebh—you lying !” he exclaimed, and jerked 
her violently away right across the room, to the 
door, where the poor creatare fell down, but 
presently rose, crying bitterly. 

“Get away! Get off—get down stairs—if you 
don’t want me to serve you the same again. Say 
I’m drunk—you beast?” With frantic gestures 
she obeyed—rushed down stairs—and I was left 
alone with her husband. I was disposed to fol- 
low her abruptly, but the positive dread of my 
life (for he might leap out of bed and kill me 
with a blow) kept me to my task. My flesh crept 
with disgust at touching his! I examined the 
wound, which undoubtedly must have given him 
torture enough to drive him mad, and bathed it 
,in warm water; resolved to pay no attention to 
his abuse, and quit the instant that the surgeon, 
who had been sent for, made his appearance. 
At length he came. I breathed more freely, re- 
signed the case into his hands, and was going to 











take up my hat, when he begged me to continue 
| in the room, with such on earnest apprehensive 
| look, that I reluctantly remained. I saw he dread- 
| ed as much being left alone with his patient, as I! 
| It need hardly be said, that every step that was 
| taken in dressing the wound, was attended with 


1 felt, for a moment, as though I had entered) the vilest execrations of the patient. Such a foul 


the very pit and presence of Satan, for the light- 
ning was gleaming over his ruffianly figure tn- 


cessantly,and the thunder rolling close overhead; What a contrast to the sweet speechless sufferer 


while he was speaking. 
‘*Fiush! hush! you'll drive the Doctor away! 


| mouthed ruffian I never encountered any where. 
| It seemed as though he was possessed of a devil. 


| who I had left at home! and to whom my heart 
| yearned to return. 
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The storm still continued raging. The rain 
had comparatively ceased, but the thunder and 
lightning made their appearance with fearful 
frequency and fierceness. I drew down the 
blind of the window; observing to the surgeon 
that the lightning seemed to startle our patient. 

“Put it up again! Put up that blind again, I 
say!’ he cried impatiently. ‘* D’ye think I’m 
afeard of the lightning, like my —— horse to- 
day? Put it up again—or I'll get out and do it 
myself!” I did as he wished. Reproof or ex- 
postulation was useless. “ Ha!” he exclaimed 
in a tow tone of fury, rubbing his hands together 
—in a manner bathing them in the fiery stream, 
as a flash of lightning gleamed ruddily over him. 
“* There it is!—Curse it—just the sort of flash 
that frightened my horse—d—— it!’’—and the 
impious wretch shook his fist, and “‘ grinned hor- 
ribly a ghastly smile!” 

“ Be silent, sir! be silent! or we will both leave 
you instantly. Your behaviour is impious! It 
is frightful to witness! Forbear, lest the ven- 
geance of God descend upon you!” 5 

“Come, come: none o’ your —— methodism 
here! Goon with your business! Stick to your 
shop,” interrupted the Boxer. 

“Does not that rebuke your blasphemies?” I 
inquired, suddenly shading my eyes from the 
vivid stream of lightning that burst into the room, 
while the thunder rattled overhead—apparently 
in fearful proximity. WhenI removed my hands 
from my eyes, and opened them, the first object 
that they fell upon was the figure of the Boxer, 
sitting upright in bed, with both hands stretched 
out, just as those of Elymas, the sorcerer, in the 
picture of Raphael—his face the colour of a 
corpse—and his eyes almost starting out of their 
sockets, directed with a horrid stare towards the 
window. His lips moved not—nor did he utter 
a sound. It was clear what had occurred. The 
wrathful fire of Heaven, that had glanced harm- 
lessly around us, had blinded the blasphemer. 
Yes, the sight of his eyes had perished. While 
we were gazing at him insilent awe, he fell back 
in bed speechless, and clasped his hands over his 
breast, seemingly in an attitude of despair. But 
for that motion we should have thought him dead. 
Shocked beyond expression, Mr. paused in 
his operations. I examined the eyes of the pa- 
tient. The pupils were both dilated to their 
utmost extent, and immoveable. I asked many 
questions, but he answered not a word. Occa- 
sionally, however, a groan of horror—agony, (or 
all combined) would burst from his pent bosom; 
and this was the enly evidence he gave of con- 
sciousness. He moved ever on his right side— 
his “ pale face turned {o the wall”—and unclasp- 
ing his hands, pressed the fore-finger of each 
with convulsive force upon the eyes, Mr. 
proceeded with his, task. What a contrast be- 
tween the present and past behaviour of our 
patient. Do what we would—put him to never 
such great pain—he neither uttered a syllable 
nor expressed any symptoms of passion, as be- 
fore. ‘There was, however, no necessity for my 
continuing any longer; so I left the case in the 
hands of Mr. , who undertook to acquaint 

Mrs. with the frightful accident that had 














happened to her husband. What two scenes had 
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VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 


A late Blackwood, in an article entitled Cha- 
teaubriand, contains among other extracts from 
his works, the following beautiful description of 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

The valley of Jehoshaphat has in all ages serv- 
ed as the burying-place to Jerusalem; you meet 
there, side by side, monuments of the most distant 
times and of the present century. The Jews 
still come there to die; from the corners of the 
earth. A stranger sells to them, for almost its 
weight in gold, the land which contains the bones 
of their fathers. Solomon planted that valley ; 
the shadow of the Temple by which it was over- 
hung—the torrent, called after grief, which tra- 
versed it—the Psalms which David there com- 
posed—the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which its 
rocks re-echoed under it the fitting abode of the 
tomb. Christ commenced his Passion in the same 
place: that innocent David there shed, for the 
on tem of our sins, tears which the guilty Da- 
vid let fall for his own transgressions. Few 
names awaken in our mind recollections so so- 
lemn as the Valley of Jehoshaphat. It is so full 
of mysteries, that according to the Prophet Joel, 
all mankind will be assembled there before the 
Eternal Judge. 

“The aspect of this celebrated valley is de- 
solate; the western side is bounded by a ridge 
of lofty rocks which support the walls of Jeru- 
salem, above which the towers of the city ap- 
pear. The eastern side is formed by the Mount 
of Olives, and another eminence called the 
Mount Scandal, from the idolatry of Solomon.— 
These two mountains, which adjoin each other, 
are almost bare, and of a red and sombre hue; 
on their desert side you see here and there some 
black and withered vineyards, some wild olives, 
some ploughed land, covered with hyssop, and 
a few ruined chapels. At the bottom of the val- 
ley, you perceive a torrent, traversed by a sin- 
gle arch, which appears of great antiquity. The 
stones of the Jewish cemetery appear like a 
mass of ruins with which they are surrounded. 
Three ancient monuments are particularly con- 
spicuous, those of Zachariah, Jehoshaphat and 
Absalom. The sadness of Jerusalem, from which 
no smoke ascends, and in which nosound is heard; 
the solitude of the surrounding mountains where 
not a living creature is to be seen; the disorder 
of these tombs, ruined, ransacked, and half ex- 

osed to view, would almost induce one to be- 

ieve that the last trump had been heard, and 
that the dead were about to rise in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 

——— eee 

AMERICAN Beautry.—Neither English beauty 
nor French beauty, neither Spanish beauty nor 
Italian beauty, is so shifting, or so modest, or so 
intellectualas American beauty. Moreattractive 
they all are on some accounts, more wonderful 
and more showy, but they are unlike it—even 
the beauty of England is so—in the sweetness 
and composure, in the spiritualized air, that one 
sees in the youthful women of our country,par- 
ticularly atthe south, and inthe free, cordial, 
generous manner, that so eminently distinguish 

the well cultivated female of the north, where 
we may find more nature and less affectation, 





I witnessed that évenihg ? 


perhaps, than among any other women of the age. 
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Woman.—A crabbed acquaintance of ours has just re- 
peated to us, “ frailty, thy name is woman.” We were 
trying to get him to call with us on a very beautiful lady 
of our acquaintance. He is ascholar, a wit and a gentle- 
rain. and yet dares to repeat that villainous line in our 
hearing. Alas for him! we fear he is past redemption — 
We cannot conceive why the fair sex have bee; so often 
vilified. We declare it unjust, and we enlist ourselves in 
their defence; notwithstanding that Virgil hath said “* wo- 
man always various and changeable”’—and Shakespeare, 
“frailty, thy name is woman.” 

Woman ts not more variable than man. Her constancy 
has stood the test of fire and blood, and torment in thou- 
sands 0 instances, and shail she be called fickle? We 
verily believe that woman’s friendship is infinitely more 
disinterested, infinitely more pure than man’s. She will 
follow her lover through weal and woe—through evil re- 
port and good report—through poverty, through sorrow 
and misery and death. She will love him in his sin, and 
in his glory, and in his shame, and in his degradation ; and 
she will bind him the closer to her heart, as he falls the 
lower. Will man doso? No—let but the breath of evil 
report dim the br ghtness of the pure name of that being 
whom he loves, let her sin but once and he will forsake 
her forever. Will he love her in abuse and ill treatment ? 
But suppose she coquet, and trifle with the affections of 
the worthy? has she not been taught by example? How 
many hearts have broken and bled todeath wh_n forsaken 
by man? How many women have given their whole af- 
fections away, and poured out their whole hearts upon a 
lover, and then been forsaken ? How often haveattentions 
been off-red to gratify vanity, and to please pride. How 
often! alas! who shall answer the question ? 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE LOVERS.==Founded on factss. 


Soon as the Lark his cheerful accent swells, 
And from the night the misty gloom dispels, 

Or peeps the star that leads the ling’ring day 
O’er those huge forms that climb the skies half way; 
A tomb-like silence shrouds the lengthening vale, 
Yet one still weeps and ceases not to wail. 

The flittering ray, the signal of the morn, 

As long the vale slow ra” zg the shepherd’s horn; 
The rose just from its wintry coat unfurled, 
The mingled note of half the feathered world, 
‘The Toilman, humming o’er some favorite song,. 
The breeze that wafted all these scenes along, 
All fail to soothe in grief the rending sigh, 

Or wipe the tear from sorrow’s weeping eye. 
Near yonder spear that rears its gilded head 

‘lo brave the tempest and to guard the dead, 
There Julia slowly treads the m»unds of green 
And weeps unpitied there and grieves unseer.. 
Why fair one here long e’en the rays of morn, 
Why wander here so pensive and forlorn? 
What mystic gloom o’er thy fair form is spread, 
Why dost thou here thy lonely footsteps tread ? 





Kind stranger lend, pray lend a listening ear 
And thou shalt one short tale of sorrow hear. 
Just where those willows circling half way round 
That ancient fabrie and that pleasant ground, 
There loved by friends and ’neath a parent’s view 
My youth passed on, and I[ no sorrows knew. 
At night no phantom troubled my repose, 
No gloom hung o’er me when I early rose: 
Alas! unknown, our fates in silence move, 
Young Edwin bowed, mine was the lot to love. 
As time brought round new objects to the view 
Our young attachment for each other grew ; 
Love knows no bounds it does all rules defy, 
I loved him, yes, and yet I knew not why. 


WOMAN-——THE LOVERS——TO MAGGIE, 











My father, wealthiest, proudest in the land, 
Untold had destined me another hand. 
Poverty, young Edwin! Poverty was thine, 

* [was this that fixed thy youthful fate with mine; 
For this my father drove him from the door, 

And fiercely bid him there be seen no more : 
Ne’er shall I lose tiil life’s last lingering day 

The last long look as Edwin went away. 

Let the lone rocks of fierce Niagara tell 

The griefs that wrung me and the tears that fell; 
Or ask the midnight hour if e’er I slept 

When o’er the earth its silent wand has swe pt. 
One lengthening year its loitering sand had run 
Be‘ore my term of banishment was done— 
Some little pleasure filled my pensive mind 
When I again beneath my native roof reclined. 
Alas! how soon it flew, my bliss was o’er, 

My injured Edwin was, he was no more! 
Of sorrows here he had a double share, re 
But now he rests where peaceful spirits are— i. 
For me he grieved, for me he sunk anu died, 
I soon shall lay untroubled at his side. 


ie 


One morn e’er Sol had spanned the spacious wave 

Fair Julia slumbered lifeless on young E-dwin’s grave! 
One stone still marks their peaceful depot well, 

With naught but these two simple lines to tell— 


Here, stranger, pause and drop a grateful tear, 
Know that two faithful lovers slumber here. 
— } 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ADDRESSED TO MAGGIE. 
Oh ! wha’ wad’ mak’ a cottage 
More gay than princely ha’, 
Or wha’ wad’ gie’ the gloaming, 
More brightness in its fa’? 
*Tis that, which in this warld, 
The dearest is to me, 
The smile o’ bonny Maggie, 
Wi’ the loe’ laugh in her e’e. 


Oh! ill befa’ the laddie, 
That wad” tempt sic peril’s brink, 
Gin the bonny, bonny lassie, 
Should gie’ an unkind blink— 
Far better he should brave 
The wild and roaring sea, 
Than encounter bonny Maggie, 
Wi’ the loe’ laugh in her e’e. 


Wha’ is it maks’ the heather bloom, 
* Sae’ lovely to the ken,” 
And fills the air wi’ rich perfume 
When Maggie’s in the glen? 
Wha’ is it maks’ the birdie, 
Droop sorrowing fiae the tree? 
He hears the voice o’ Maggie, 
Wi’ the loe’ laugh in her e’e. 


Tho’ beauty may be prized, 
As a goal we fain wad’ near, 
** Yet the little wee’ bit heart,” 
Is ever held maist dear; 
*Tis this which maks’ us happy, 
Then what greater bliss could be, 
Than to own the heart o’ Maggie, 


Wi’ the loe’ laugh in her e’e. C. H. W.. 
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just dismissed from school. 


PUNCTUALITY—BEAUTY. 


PUNCTUALITY. 
“ Vist, while I read thee a lesson.” 


Uncle Bill, as they used to call him, who lived 
in Woodend, was a plain matter-of-fact old cod- 
ger, who always endeavored to do about right in 
all dealings with his neighbors. But one very 
estimable virtue he possessed in a rare degree, 
viz: punctuality in the fulfilment of engage- 
ments. If he promised you a “ jag” of wood, at 
such an hour, the clock would be striking while 
he was unloading; if he agreed to doa thing thus 
and thus, it was done thus and thus, and that it 
was done thus and thus, was sufficient proof to 
all the neighbors round that he had agreed to do 
it thus and thus,—such a weight of character had 
he attained. No“ fearful forebodings’”’ ever in- 
fluenced him to break or postpone an engagement. 
Always punctual himself, he admired punctuality 
in those with whom he had todo; and when he 
dealt with one not like unto himself in this par- 
ticular, (and it is a thousand pities there are so 
many of that stamp among us,) they were pretty 
sure to get the joke upon themselves, if there 
were a joke m the matter; but let us cite an in- 
stance to the point. 

Uncle Bill once employed one of the down- 
town tailors to manufacture a suit of grey. 
“Now,” said he, while he was being measured, 
“J want them on Thursday evening—will you 
promise to have them done?” “ Yes, Sir,” un- 
hesitatingly replied the knight of the shears— 
whether with any mental reservation or not we 
cannot say, but the truth was not in himif every 
thing was expressed, for Uncle Bill called that 
evening, and there was so much finishing to do 
that he could not have them till the succeeding 
afternoon. This was a sore disappointment—ne- 
vertheless, after giving the tailor a concise lec- 
ture on punctuality in the fulfilment of promises, 
forcibly depicting in his plain style, the advan- 
tages a tradesman whose word can always be 
depended upon possesses over those promising 
ones with whom the fulfilment is a matter of 
secondary consideration, he departed. 

On Friday afternoon, as Uncle Bill’s son Bob 
came round from the mill, he called at the tailor’s 
for his daddy’s new clothes, but there was yet 
considerable finishing to be done to them, and 
he was requested to ask his father to have pa- 
tience till the next morning. When this was re- 
ported to the old man his wrath kindled, and he 
vociferated, with considerable warmth—* Plague 
take the tailor!”” Heimmediately slipped on his 
great coat, proceeded straightway to the apple- 
barrel, and filled its capacious pockets with the 
contents thereof. Going out, he found the boys 
He called one to him, 
and giving him an apple or two, set him off in 
great haste for the tailor’s shop, which by the 
nearest route was at leasta mile and a half dis- 
tant, to request the tailor to come up to his house 
at six o’clock—charging the boy to say nothing 
about his errand to any one, and promising him 
more apples if he would return within sucha 
time. e then called another boy and set him 
off on the same errand under the same restric- 
tions and with the same promises; then another 
and another still, till he had at least twenty ex- 
presses, each a few rods apart. Now as the tai- 
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lor sat on his bench, with his legs akimbo hum- 
ming the good old song of 


“ Hurrah for the cabbage, hurrah !” 


in came the first boy with his “‘ Uncle Bill N—— 
wants to know if you’ll come up to his house at 
six o’clock,’—barely waiting to get the words 
out, ere he set off on his return, as the least de- 
lay might nullify his title to any more apples. 
But he had scarce left the door-step, when in 
came another boy with the same request; then 
another and another. In vain the man of fash- 
ions endeavored to make them tarry a space to 
give some explanation; no, Uncle Bill had told 
them to deliver their message and be off. By the 
time the sixth had made his appearance the tai- 
lor dropped his work in the utmost consterna- 
tion; and when he had counted ten, he sprang 
from his bench in a paroxysm of terror, believ- 
ing himself beset by a legion of ——we did not 
say what—but it was a gloomy afternoon, and 
he was somewhat superstitious withal. As the 
door opened the fifteenth time, his hair rose on 
end and his bare arms were complete goose-flesh. 
‘“* Gracious father !’”’ he exclaimed almost beside 
himself,—and set off upon the run, bare headed 
and bare-backed, with his shirt sleeves rolled up, 
for Uncle Bill’s. Before he had got half way, it 
began to rain heavily, but he did not heed this 
though he soon had not a dry thread about him.- 
He rushed into the house with all the fury of a 
maniac, and fell flat upon the floor; he jumped 
up again frothing at the mouth, exclaiming with 
extraordinary emphasis—* Heavens and earth, 
Uncle Bill, what do you want of me?” ** O,” said 
Uncle Bill, calmly, as he stood with his hands in 
his pockets, “* | only wanted to inquire when you 
thought it would be likely that you could make 
it convenient to finish my clothes ?” 
Lynn Messenger. 
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Byron’s Opinion oF Beautry.—I do not talk 
of mere beauty (continued Byron) of feature or 
complexion, but of expression, that looking out 
of the soul through the eyes, which, in my opinion, 
constitutes true beauty. Women have been 
pointed out to me as beautiful, who never could 
have interested my feelings from their want of 
countenance; and others, who were little re- 
marked, have struck me as being captivating, 
from the force of countenance. A woman’s face 
ought to be like an April day—susceptible of 
change and variety; but sunshine should often 
gleam over it, to replace the clouds and showers 
that may obscure its lustre, which, poetical de- 
scription apart, (said Byron,) in sober prose 
means, that good-humoured smiles ought to be 
ready to chase away the expression of pensive- 


ness or care that sentiment or earthly ll calls © 


forth. "Women were meant to be the exeiters of 
all that is finest in our natures, and the soothers 
of all that is turbulent and harsh. Of what use, 
then, can a handsome automaton be, after one 
has got acquainted with a face that knows no 
change, though it causes many? This is a style 
of looks I could not bare the sight of for a week, 
and yet such are the looks that pass in society, 
for pretty, handsome, and beautitul.— Monthly 
Magazine. 
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BLANNERHASSET’S ISLAND, 
And Burr’s Conspiracy. 
BY JUDGE HALL. 

But I know that you are by this time, ready to 
ask me, whether I am seriously endeavoring to 
convince you that Burr was a true and loyal sub- 
ject to the sovereign people of these United 
States ? I have no such design; though 1 must 
confess, that if I had the power to execute so 
difficult a ees, 1 would with pleasure employ 
it. I should be happy to obliterate a stain from 
the annals of my country, and a blot from the 
fame of a fellow citizen. I should be glad also 
to be always victorious in argument, if I could 
admit that success was the test of truth. But 
this I do not believe. 1 will tell what 1 do be- 
lieve. 1 believe that nine-tenths of Burr’s adhe- 
rents knew no more of his projects than you, 
and I, and all the world; and that those who do 
know any thing, will be wise enough to keep 
their own council. But if I cannot tell you what 
Col. Burr intended to do, I can relate what he 
did; for here I am in sight of the deserted fields 
and dilapidated mansion of the unfortunate Blan- 
nerhasset! That this fairy spot, created by na- 
ture in one of her choicest moods, and embellish- 
ed by the hand of art, was once the seat of a 
philosophic mind, has already been told in lan- 
guage which I need not attempt to emulate. But 
alas! [ cannot recognize the taste of Blannerhas- 
set, or realize the paradise of Wirt.—All is ruin, 
solitude and silence !—They are gone who made 
the wilderness to smile. 

Blannerhasset was an Irish gentleman of easy 
fortune—a man devoted to science, who retired 
from the world, in the hope of finding happiness 
in the union of literary and rural occupation.— 
He selected this island as his retreat, and spared 
no expense in beautifying and improving it. He 
is described as having been retired in his habits, 
amiable in his propensities, greatly addicted to 
chemical studies, and a passionate lover of mu- 
sic. In this romantic spot, and in these innocent 
pursuits he lived; and, to-crown the enchant- 
ment of the scene, a wife, who is said to have 
been lovely, even beyond her sex, and graced 
with every accomplishment that could render it 
irresistible, had blessed him with her love, and 
made him the father ofher children. But Blan- 
nerhasset, in an evil hour, became acquainted 
with Burr—he imbibed the poison of his ambi- 
tion, became involved in his intrigues and shared 
his ruin—a. ruin as complete, desolate and hope- 
less, as his former state had been serene and 

bright. 

‘hatever were Burr’s intentions, it is certain 
that they embraced schemes so alluring, or so 
magnificent, as to win the credulous Blanner- 
hasset from the abstractions of study and the 
blandishments of love. This island became the 
centre of operations—here arms were deposited 
and men collected; and here, assembled round 
their watch-fires, young gentlemen, “who had 
seen better days,” and “sat at good men’s feasts,” 
endured all the rigors of the climate and the pri- 
vations of a campaign, rewarding themselves in 
anticipations with the honors of war and the 
wealth of Mexico. Burrand Blannerhasset were 
the master spirits who planned their labors; Mrs. 


RLANNERHASSET’S ISLAND—BUTTONS AND WAISTCOATS. 





social joys. If treason matured its dark designs 
in her mansion, here also the song, the dance, 
and the revel, displayed their fascinations. The 
order of arrest was the signal of dispersion to 
this ill-fated band; and it is said that the lovely 
mistress of this fairy scene, the Calypso of this en- 
chanted isle, was seen at midnight “shivering on 
the winter banks of the Ohio,” mingling her 
tears with its waters, eluding by stratagem the 
ministers of justice, and destitute of the comforts 
of life, and the solace of that hospitality which 
me had once dispensed with such graceful libe- 
rality. 

I believe it is not doubted that Burr intended 
to have attempted the conquest of Mexico. A 
large portion of the people of that country were 
supposed to be waiting only for a favorable op- 
portunity to throw off the Spanish yoke. The 
Americans as their neighbors, and as republi- 
cans, would, it was thought, be received without 
suspicion; por would Burr have unfolded his ul- 
timated design, until it should be too late to pre- 
vent its accomplishment. He would have estab- 
lished a monarchy, at the head of which would 
have been King Aaron the First. Iam told that 
the young engine who were proceeding to 
join him, often amused themselves on this sub- 
ject—talking, half m jest, and half in earnest, at 
the offices and honors which awaited them. 

Titles and places were already lavishly distri- 
buted in anticipation; and Mrs. , who was 
an accomplished and sprightly woman, had ar- 
ranged the dresses and ceremonies of the Court. 
When the alarm was given, and orders were 
given for the arrest of Burr and his adherents, 
they were obliged to resort to a variety of expe- 
dients to escape detection. At Fort Massac, 
and other places, all boats descending the river 
were compelled to stop and undergo strict exam- 
ination, to the great vexation of boatmen and 

eaceable voyagers, who were often obliged to 
and at unseasonable hours. Very diligent in- 
quiry was made for the lady [have just mention- 
ed, who several times narrowly escaped detec- 
tion, through her own ingenuity and that of her 
companions. Adieu. 
—<>——_——_— 


Butrons and Wartstcoats.—in 1786, there 
reigned in Paris the mania of buttons; they not 
only wore them of an enormous size, as large as 
crown pieces, but they painted on them minia- 
tures and other pictures; so that a set of buttons 
was often valued at an incredible price. Some 
of these petit maitres wore the modest medals of 
the twelve Ceesars; others antique statues; and 
others the metamorphoses of Ovid. At the Pa- 
lais Royal,a cynic was seen, who impudently 
wore on his buttons above thirty figures from one 
of the most infamously obscene books, so that 
every modest woman (if there was a modest 
woman in Paris} must have been obliged to turn 
away from this eccentric libertine. The young 
men imitated the romantic fancy of the ancient 
knights of chivalry, and wore on their buttons 
the cypher of their mistress; the Parisian wits 
exercised their puny talents, by forming, with 
the letters of the alphabet, insipid rebuses. In 
a word, the manufacture of buttons was a work 
of imagination, which wonderfully displayed the 
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GAMBLING-——LEGAL MANAGEMENT 


which offered an inexaustible source for conver- 
sation. 

To this fashionable extravagance succeeded, 
in the same year, that of the waistcoats. These 
became a capital object of luxury in dress. 
They had them by dozens, and by hundreds, as 
they had shirts. They exhibited the fancy of 
the wearer, by their fine paintings, and they 
were enriched by the most costly ornaments. 
Among the variety of subjects which they of- 
fered te the eye, a number of amorous and com- 
ic scenes were drawn; vine-gatherers, hunters 
&c. ornamented the chests of the elegans; and 
over the body of an effeminate trifler was seen 
a regiment of cavalry. One of these amateurs, 
delighted with finer fancies, had a dozen of these 
waistcoats painted, to represent the finest scenes 
in Richard Ceeur de Lion, and the reigning ope- 
ras of the day, that his wardrobe might become 
a learned repository of the drama, and perpetu- 
ate its happiest scenes. 

a 

GAmBLING.—An extract of one of Dr. Nott’s 
addresses to the students of the Union College. 

* * . But you do not mean to gam- 
ble nor advocate it. I know it. But I also know 
if you play at all, you will ultimately do both. It 
is but a line that separates between innocence 
and sin. Whoever fearlessly approaches this 
line, will soon have crossed it. To keep at a 
distance, therefore, is the part of wisdom. No 
man ever made up his mind to consign to perdi- 
tion his soul at once. No man ever entered the 
known avenue which conducted to such an end 
with a firm and undaunted step. The brink of 
ruin is approached with caution, and by imper- 
ceptible degrees, and the wretch who now stands 
fearlessly scoffing there, but yesterday had 
Pgs back from the tottering cliff with trem- 

ing. 

Do you wish for illustration? The profligate’s 
unwritten history will furnish it. How inoffen- 
sive its commencement—-how sudden and how 
awful its catastrophe! Let us review his life. He 
commences with play; but it is only for amuse- 
ment. Nexthe hazards a trifle to give interest, 
and is surprised when he finds he is a gainer by 
the hazard. Hethen ventures, not without mis- 
spvings on adeeper stake. This stake he loses. 

he loss and the guilt oppress him. He drinks 
to revive his spirits. His spirits revived, he stakes 
to retrieve his fortune. Again he is unsuccess- 
ful and again his spirits flag, and again the ine- 
briating cup revives them. Ere he is aware of 
it, he has become a drunkard; he has become a 
bankrupt. Resources fail him. The demon de- 
spair takes possession of his bosom; reason de- 
sertshim, He becomes a maniac, the pistol or the 
poignard closes the scene, and witha shriek he 
plunges unwept and forgotten into hell. 

* 7 ** As we have said, the finished 
gambler has no heart. The club with which he 
herds would meet though all its members were 
In mourning. They would mect though the place 
of rendezvous was the chamber of the dying; 
they would meet though it were an apartment in 
the charnel house. Not even the death of kin- 
dred can etlect the gambler. He would play 
upon his brothers coffin ; he would play upon his 
father’s sepulchre. 
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LEGAL MANAGEMENT. 

ANECDOTE oF EmMMET.—Some years ago a 
journeyman saddler in New York, who by his 
industry and economy, had accumulated a few 
hundred dollars in money, resolved to establish 
himself in business, in an adjacent village.— 
After securing a situation for a shop, he return- 
ed to the city, with about $200 to purchase his 
stock. He put up at one of the public houses, 
kept by N W—, and coiling in the in- 
tegrity of the landlerd, put the money into his 
hands for safe keeping, till he should call for it. 
He then traversed the city, in search of a favor- 
ble chance to purchase his stock, and after 
finding one that suited him, he returned to his 
quarters, and called for his money. “Your 
money,” said the landlord, “‘you put no money 
into my hands.” He had no evidence of the 
fact, and finding all his efforts to induce his host 
to give up the money were fruitless, the despond- 
ing and indigent saddler repaired to Mr. Emmet 
fer counsel—After hearing a statement of the 
facts, and taking such measures as satisfied him 
that the saddler was a man of the strictest in- 
tegrity, he rebuked him for putting his money 
into such hands, without evidetce; “but,” said 
he, “if you will do as I tell you, I will obtain your 
money for you.”” The saddler very readily pro- 
mised a strict obedience to his directions.— 
“Well,” said Emmet, “go back to the landlord” 
and tell him, when no one is present, that you 
owe him an apology—that you have feund your 
money, and was mistaken in supposing that you 

ut it into his hands; you will then return to me.” 

he saddler did so, and the landlord expressed 
great satisfaction, at the discovery of the mistake. 

“Mr. Emmet then gave the saddler $200 and told 
him to go and deposit it in the hands of the land- 
lord, but before you enter the house procure 
some gentleman of respectability, to goin and 
call fora glass of beer, and request him then to 
take his seat and carelessly pass away the time 
in reading the news, Wc. tillyou arrive. You 
will then enter the room, and in his presence, tell 
the landlord you now wish him to take the $200 
for safe-lxeeping till you call for it.”--This done, 
the saddler again returned to Mr. Emmet who 
directed him to continue his lodging at the house 
fortwo days, and be regular at his meals; and 
then, when no other person is present, tell the 
landlord you will take your money. This the 
saddler did, and the unsuspecting landlord with- 
out hesitation, namenetey refunded the money, 
which the saddler restored to Mr. Emmet, who 
directed him to take a good witness with him, 
and go and demand the $200—which you deliver- 
ed in his hands for safe keeping, in the presence 
of the gentleman who called for the beer. 

The saddler accordingly proceeded to the 
house, in company with another gentleman and 
demanded his money. ‘Your money,’ ‘said the 
astonished landlord, “] have just handed it to 
you.” “No sir,” replied the saddler, “I have not 
received my money, and if you refuse to deliver 
it to me, I shall take measures to obtain it.” 
The landlord dared him to “do his best,” and Mr. 
Emmet immediately instituted a suit against him 
in the favor of the saddler. The landlord, find- 
ing himself outwiltted, paid over the money, with 
about $20 cost. 
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BEHAVIOUR BEFORE FOLK. 
By Alex. Rodger. 


Five or six years ago, a lively piece, commencing “ Be- 
have yoursel before folk,’ was published by a Scottish 
poet, and received a good deal of praise. Some of our 
readers may have met with it, though not in the Atlas 
which was not then in existence, and they at lcast,and we 
presume others, will be pleased with the following rejoin- 
der. 

Can I behave, can I behave, 

Can I behave before folk, 
When, wily elf, your sleeky self, 
Gars me gang gyte before folk? 


In a’ ye do, in a’ you say, 

Ye’ve sic a pawkie, coaxing way, 
That my poor wits ve lead astray, 
An’ ding me doilt before folk ! 

Can { behave, &c. 

Can I behave, &c. 
While ye ensnare, can | forbear 
‘To kiss you, though before tolk ? 


Can | behold that dimpled: cheek, 
Whar love ’mang sunny smiles might beek, 
Yet, howlet-like, my e’elids steek, 
An’ shun sic light, before folk ? 
Can I behave, &c. 
Can 1! behave, &c. 
When ilka smile becomes a wile, 
%, Enticing me—before folk ? 


‘Phat lip, like Eve’s forbidden fruit, 
Sweet, plump, an’ ripe, sae tempts me to’t, 
That | maun pree’t, tho’ I should rne’t,. 


* Ay, twenty times—before folk! 


Can I behave, &c. 

Can I behave, &c. 
When temptingly it offers me 
So rich a treat—before folk ? 


That gowden hair sae sunny bright; 
That shapely neck o’ snawy white ; 
‘That tongne, even when it tries te flyte, 
Provokes me till’t before folk ! 
Jan I behave, &c. 
Can I behave, &c. 
When ilka charm, young, fresh. an’ warra, 
Cries, “ kiss me now”—before folk ? 


An’ oh that pawkie, rowin’ e’e, 
So roguishly it blinks on me, 
I canna, for my saul, let be, 
Frae kissing you before folk! 
Can I behave, &e. 
Can tf behave, &c. 
When ilka glint conveys a hint 
To tak a smick—before folk ? 


Ye own, that were we baith alane. 
Ye wadna grudge to grant me ane ; 
Weel, gin there be no harm in’t then, 
What harm is in’t before folk? 
Can | behave, &c. 
Can I behave, &c. 
Sly hypocrite! an anchorite 
a, fap desist—before folk ! 


But after a’ that has been said, 
Since ye are willing to be wed, 
We’il ha’e a “ blythsome bridal” made 
When ye’ll be mine before folk ! 
‘rhen (ll behave, then Vil behave, 
Then I'l] behave before folk, 
For whereas then, ye'll aft get “ ten” 
It winna be before folk! W histle-binkie. 
ne 
THE WICKED SON. 
A father was saying, 
To his son disobeying, 
No father e’er had so wicked a son ; 
“Yes, yes, says the lad, 
tf remember good dad. 
vee erond!ather—lhe bad just such a one.” 
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SPECIMEN OF ALLITERATION. 


The following is probably the most perfect specimen of 
Alliteration extant.—Whoever has at any time attempted 
to indite an acrostic merely is aware of the embarrassment 
of being confined to particular initial letters. Here the 
whole alphabet is fathomed, and each word, in each line, 
claims its proper initial. It is worthy the indefatigable 7 
perseverence of another Dean Swift. a 

An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, . 

Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade. 

Cossack comraanders cannonading come, 

Dealing destruction’s devastating doom; 

Every endeavor, engineers essay, 

For fame, for fortune—fighting furious fray: 

Generals ’gainst generals grapple--gracious God! 

How honors: Heaven, heroic hardihood ! 

infuriate--indiscriminate in ill, . 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen—kinsmen kindred kill! 

Labor low levels loftiest longest lines— fmines. 

Men march ’mid mounds, ’mid moles, ’mid murd’rous [ae 

Now noisy, noxious numbers notice nought ; 

Of outward obstacles, opposing ought ; a. 

Poor patriots, partly vider: aa partly pressed, 

Quite quaking, quickly quarter, quarter "quest; 

Reason returns, religious right redounds, 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds, 

Truce to the ‘T'urk—triumph to thy train! 

Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine! 

Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain! 

Why wish we warfare? wherefore welcome were St 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere ? 

Yield! ve youths! ye yeomen, yield your yell! 

Zeno’s, Zarpater’s, Zoroaster’s zeal, 

And all attracting—against arms appeal. 
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Paropy.—A correspondent has sent us the following 
parody on an effusion of N. P. Willis, bearing the same ti- 
tle, and published extensively about three years since. — 
The anecdote on which the writer has founded his sketch. 
as well as the one worked up by Mr. W. went the rounds 42 
of the newspapers many years ago, and may have been : 
seen by most of our readers.. We at the time considered 
them about on a parallel, and that the infantile impres- 7 
sions of one were about as natural as those of the otffer. 
—WN. Bedford Gazette. ae 


A CHILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 
A PARODY. 


It was a gusty nightin March, The bleak, cold winds 
Roared heavily amid the forest trees--and tavern signs 
Swung to and fro, with shrill and eracking noise, Pcie 
Like an ungreased eart-wheel. Dark, nrurky clouds , 
Hung gloomily beneath the evening sky—shading 

Its star-lit depths, e’en as the sombre pall 

Conceals from view the * fond familiar” face 

We long have loved to look upon. No voice was heard 

Save now and then, mid the loud whistling of the wind, 

Tne husky tones of darkey—homeward bound— 

Fell harshly on the car, like the last gruff notes 

Of dying porker. 





From village store 
Whither he had been to fill his famished jug, 
Cuff Sambo hurried home. His right hand grasped 
‘The jug aforesaid—and the other led 
His son—his only son—Cuff, Jr. The clouds r 
Sull gathered darkly—Sambo and his son 4 
Went with an earnest step upon their course, 
With upturned eyes, and fearfulness of heart. 
Just then, above their heads, a rent was made 
In the dense blackness, and behind appeared 





The solemn sky—and in its depths there gleamed 5 
A star—one lone and solitary star— . 
’Mid the surrounding darkness. 


It caught young Sambo’s eye—and leaping up 

In youthful glee, he raised his tiny arm, 

With “ little fore-finger up,” and pointed out 

‘The bright and glittering gem, that shone so placidly 
On his dark brow—and in the innocence 

Of infant thought, and dusky intellect, exclaimed, 

* Dad, dear dad, is that a gimlet hole 
To lei the glory through?” ’ 


Quidneset Neek, June 21st. 
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FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE, SANDY SPRING. 


Friends’ Meeting House, 
Sandy Spring, Montgomery County, Md. 


This beautiful and yet secluded spot, is one of 
those retired situations where a temple seems to 
correspond with the feelings with which suchan 
edifice ought to be approached and entered. 
The society which assembles there, is one also, 
which few will visit and not wish to return and 
revisit again and again. In all my wanderings 
over this world of care, and those wandeérings 
were neither brief in time nor space, ] have seen 
no other place where, if my choice was under 
my own control, I would so willing’y spend the 
evening, the sunny evening of my days. There, 
like the wind-beaten mariner, look in fancy on 
the wide and stormy ocean he has passed. Re- 
cal to remembrance the friends he has seen en- 
guiphed ; retrace their virtues, their kindness, 
and feel the unspeakable luxury of converse with 
those he once and ever loved. 

“Tt is an age of business” floats on my ear. It 
is indeed an age of bustle as well as of business, 
and an age of political storm and strife; but 
there are still spots of clear blue heaven, on 
which the poetic eye rests, and the corroded 
heart is balmed with assurance that clouds and 
darkness do not cover the whole earth. Sandy 
Spring is one of those nooks from which we can 


—_——_—__——" See the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
Hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a safe murmur on the uninjured ear.” 


The roar she sends, comes in the folds of print- 
ed sheets, once a week, and if madness and folly 
could excite mirth and jollity, the laugh would 
resound through the primeval forest,on the mar- 
gin of which stands the plain modest temple re- 
presented on the opposite page; but we here 
leave them to Jaugh, who wins the game played 
about twenty tiles nearer the Equator, and 
leave those engaged by stating the almost in- 
credible fact, that there is not a single inhabi- 
tant of Sandy Spring who holds a ticket in the 
mighty lottery. 

his place stands twenty-eight miles S. W. 
by W. of Baltimore, and twenty very nearly due 
N.of Washington city, and on the table land 
between the valleys of Potomac and Patuxent, 
at an elevation above tide water of about four 
hundred and fifty feet. Nature has so far be- 
friended the inhabitants as to have made the 
soil sterile, and compelled them to gain physical 
strength and health by labor, and extended her 
beneficence so far, as to throw ro lem an 
atmosphere from which every sou ipurity 
isremoved. Though there is not rrand or 
sublime in the scenery, there is richness and va- 
riety, and to those privileged to feel their sweets, 
the fields and woods have much of beauty. Nor 
have those beauties been lost on desert air; they 
have been visited,admired, and strongly remem- 
bered. Mentally I see that group now who 
changed the region of cholera for one where 
body and mind were alike safe from morbid con- 
tagion. Under that oak, whose foliage two hun- 
dred and more springs have renewed, sits that 
female form,-wrapt in the soul absorbing re- 
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flections, revived by the view of the earth and 
of human society on two continents. She is not 
alone, nations and empires are rising and falling 
before her mental eye. The deep green forest 
mantles her form from view, but the spirits of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Byron, are her guides, 
and the young, the spiritual, and accomplished 
are her companions. Every tree, every herb, 
every rock, and every living being, are volumes 
in the immense library open to this society. 

This, let me tell the reader, is not imaginary, 
it is a too faint sketchof reality. The hand that 
traces these rude lines, has been embrowned in 
the wilds of the west, and under the burning sun 
of Arkansas, Florida, and Louisiana, it has been 
benumbed in the snows of Canada. Hearts, and 
warm, sincere, and elevated hearts, have I 
found under every sky I have visited ; but such 
were, in most instances, single flowers that 
bloomed alone. Time was when Hope would 
not have dared to. whisper, “ Mark Bancroft, 
thou shalt become blanched in a society where 
years shall follow years, where the old shall be- 
come older and the children become men and 
woman, without the occurrence of one of these 
vicissitudes which show depravity of heart.” 
Yet, if this promise had been made, it wo 
have been realized to the utmost word. 
those who cannot conceive the possibility, dout 
the truth of this picture. To those who can be- 
lieve such reality, it will unfold a most delight- 
ful canvass drawn from life; for such is the so- 
ciety of Sandy Spring. It is a society where 
useful employment is honor, and where mental 
improvement goes hand in hand with toil. It is 
a society where no door is shut upon the travel- 
ler.——It is vain to say more. 

The Friends’ Meeting here takes date with 
the original settlement of the place, or upwards 
of a century past. It has remained almost un- 
known beyond the neighborhood, from the se- 
cluded position. Within a few hundred yards 
from the Baltimore and Rockville road, it is se- 

uestered, by a strip of forest, from the eye of 
the traveller; nor does any road pass its door, 
but one connecting the adjacent farms. In the 
discipline of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
in Baltimore, for the Western Shore of Mary- 
land and the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, 1821, and printed in Baltimore the same 
year, at page 90 is the following historical: no- 
tice :— 

“ From ancient records it appears, that the 
first Yearly Meeting, in Maryland, was held on 
West River, (lower part of Anne Arundel Co.) 
in the year 1672. That for many years the 
Meeting was held alternately at West River, on 
the Western Shore,aad Fredhaven, on the East- 
eyn Shore of Maryland. That agreeable to an 
arrangement which took place im 1790, the 
Yearly Meeting was removed, to be held in Bal- 
timore only, and to be composed of representa- 
tives from the Quarterly Meetings on the West- 
ern Shore of Maryland, and the adjacent parts 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, to which was af- 
terwards added the State of Ohio.. But in the 
year 1812, Friends west of the ANeghany moun- 
tains were separated from it, and authorized to 
establish a new Yearly Meeting in the State ot 
Ohio; and it is now: composed of Friends on ths 
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Western Shore of Maryland, and the adjoining 
parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia.” 

The Yearly Meeting. in Maryland was esta- 
blished by George Fox himself. ‘In the be- 
gimning of the year 1672, he took shipping for 
Maryland, where being come, he with those with 
him travelled through woods and wildernesses, 
over bogs and great rivers, to New England. 
By the way he had sometimes opportunity to 
speak to the Indians and their seg and at 
other times he met with singular cases, all of 
which, for brevity’s sake, I pass by in silence. 
He went also to the town called New Amster- 
dam, which name now is changed into that of 
New York. Here he lodged at the governor’s 
house, and had also a meeting there. From 
thence he returned again*to Maryland, and 
came also into Virginia and Carolina, and thus 
spent above a year travelling to and iro in Ame- 
rica.”’"—Sewel’s History of the People called 
Quakers. pp: 582-3. 

Thus we find that the Society of Friends have 
had an organised Yearly Meeting in Maryland 
during one hundred and sixty years. Sandy 
Spring Meeting is a branch of the Baltimore 
early Meeting. The building seen on the left 
e of the engraving, is an old frame edifice 
e the vleeting House, which was in 1817 re- 
ced by the plain but very neat brick building 
n which the Meeting is now held. The adjacent 
school house is seen om the back ground in per- 
spective, between the two houses in front. 

Many readers may think the present notice 
warm—and too warm it would be for the far 
greater part of the habited earth; but let the 
reader, if in the city, fly the crowd, the smoke, 
and turmoil—the danger of epidemic disease— 
and spend one summer at Sandy Spring, and if, 
as wiater approaches, the summer and autumn 
does not appear too brief and fleeting, such a 
visitor will escape a regret felt by most that 
have made the experiment. If cheerfulness, cul- 
tivated intelligence, and hospitality, can sweeten 
human life; if pure air, and pure and most lim- 
pid water, can ensure health, all these are com- 
bined at Sandy Spring; and if the visitor brings 
not the thorn in the heart, he will stand in no 
danger of gloumy days or sleepless nights. 

MARK BANCROFT. 


———_—__——- 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 


This beautiful building, which was only com- 
menced about eleven months since, stands on the 
angle formed by the intersection of Dock with 
Walnut street and at the corner of Walnut and 
Third streets. The engraving represents it as 
it will be when finished; at the present moment 
the basement and principal stories are carried up 
nearly to their destined height, and are covered 
in for the convenience of carrying on that part 
of the work which can be executed in the win- 
ter months. 

‘The Exchange is built entirely of marble, and 
the semi-circular portico on Dock street is com- 
posed uf beau. -ful Corinthian pillars; it commu- 
nicates with we great “Exchange room,” by 
means of nine separate doorways. This portico 
is of the height of two stories, and opens into a 
«ircular lantern, rising forty feet above the roof. 











PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE, 


The Exchange is a rectangular paralielogram 
95 feet fronton Third street, by 150 feet on Wal. 
nut street, including the semi-circular basement 
on Dock street of 72 feet indiameter. The base- 
ment story is 15 feet in height, and has 12 door 
ways on the Third street front and flanks. This 
story is arched throughout, and on the north 
or Dock street side is an apartment for the Post 
Office, 74 by 36 feet. Adjoining this, there is a 
hall or passage to shelter the public when re- 
ceiving and delivering letters; this useful passage 
communicates with the main passage which runs 
through the entire building from Dock to Third 
streets. At the corner of Third and Walnut 
there is a room 35 feet front intended for the Ex- 
change Bank, and another of similar dimensions 
for the Chamber of Commerce, &c. adjoins it. 
The other apartments in the basement are of a 
suitable size for Insurance and other companies. 

The Exchange room over this basement oc- 


cupies an area of 3300 superficial feet; it is of 


course on the east front, extending across the 
whole building. In this story are a M the great 
reading room, brokers’ rooms, &c. ‘The ap- 

roaches to the Exchange room are by four 

ights of steps ; two from the semicircular base- 
ment, and the others from the main avenue un- 
derneath. The newspaper or reading room is 
over the Post Office—that over the Bank will be 
kept for the meetings of stockholders, &c. The 
brokers’ room, &c. have fire proof closets. These 
arrangements appear complete and will no doubt 
be found very convenient‘. 

The attic story is of the same height as the 
basement, 15 feet, containing six large rooms, 
which will be rented to artists, &c. who will be 
sure of plenty of light and quiet. The roof is of 
copper, and the ornaments designed for the semi- 
circular portion over the front colonnade it is said 
will be superb. Theentire building will be fin- 
ished it is presumed in another twelve month, 
and the Post Office will be removed to it by June 
or July, proving a vast accommodation compared 
with our present, where one has to stand under 
showers of rain to receive even a newspaper. 


The Girard Banking-house, the Pennsylvania - 


Bank and the Exchange may now all be taken 
in at one view, and we perceive in the print shops 
that our artists have already taken advantage 
of this circumstance to engrave beautiful pic- 
tures. This view is one of the handsomest for 
architectural display our city can_oast of, hav- 
ing large and imposing avenues by which the 
eye can gaze unobstructed on the whole, while 
at a sufficient distance to ebtain the full effect. 
We have but one regret to add, and that is the 
eye-sore of Mr. Gowan’s wine store, which if 
we hag@@urewn way should certainly come down. 
ype of this building is the Choragic 
Monument at Athens, called by the modern 
Athenians the Lanterne of Demosthenes. It 
stands near the eastern end of the Acropolis, and 
is now partly enclosed in the Hospitium of the 
Capuchins; this monument was erected 330 years 
before the Christian era,and is said to have been 
exquisitely wrought. In this relic of antiquity, 
we have presented the richest example of Gre- 
cian Corinthian architecture to be found in At- 
tica. All thecapitals from the hands of the best 
Italian artists are expected shortly. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE MOTHER TO HER FIRST BORN. 
By Mrs. Jane E. Locke. 


Sad heritor art thou, 
My beauteous boy, 

Yet never may’st thou bow, 
To earth’s alloy. 





Thine was no princely birth, 
No glitt’ring royalty, 

Cr dignities of earth, 
Waited on thee. 


No tissue overspreads, 
Thy cradle bed ; 

Or tinsel drapery shades, 
Thy infant head. 


Ungartered and unstarred, 
Thy father’s line; 

; Yet a proud name, unmarred, 

A My boy, is thine. 

Preserve it pure and free, 
On glory’s page; 

*Tis all we have for thee— 
Thy heritage. 


A lowly lot, my son, 
Thine own may be; 

A dark and dreary one, 
Thy destiny. 

Tt pains my heart to give 
Thee to the world, 

So fair, to see thee live 
By fashion whirled: 





Its cold repulsive breath, 
Thy heart may rive: 

Or folly’s flowering wreath, 
Thy spirit gyve. 


Fain would I hold thee back, 
My infant, still, 

Lest manhood’s widened track, 
Be choked with ill. 


But go, the God of heaven 
Will be thy guide, 

To Him thy hopes be given, 
And firm abide. 


-_- 
From the New York American. 
SONNET TO HIS LYRE---By Camoense 


And are thy netes so tuned to wo 
Thou could’st not woke a happier r straim, 
But that so wildly it should flow Ps 
As only to give sthers pain? 
Bat hushed henceforth thy chords for aye, 
Or if aught v’er their tones would borrow, 
Let them «0 wakening hand obey 
But tsat which sweeps them o’er in sorrow. 
And chou, bright lady, could’st thou know 
in doubt and fear how darkly by 
Each hour since then did torturing go, 
And how thy cold offended eye 
I feared to meet—thou conld’st not se, 
Inez, my pardon here deny. 
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THE MOTHER TO HER FIRST BORN-——-SONNET——PAST AND PRESENT——STANZAS. 








THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


I cannot now recall those lays, 
I'll never sing them more, 

They bid me think of other days, 
They make my heart too sore. 


In days long past my heart was Jiglit, 
And Fancy pleasure brought; 

But, ah! my days are now like night! 
My dreams have come to nauglit. 


Ah! in those happy, mirthful hours, 
It never crossed my mind, 

That they would be like summer flowers, 
Before the winter’s wind. 


Yes, yes! a cloud hangs o’er each hour— 
I feel it, know it well: 
There let it hang—had I the power 
i would not it dispell. e. 


ee 


STANZAS. 
BY MISS MARY ANN BROWNE. 


Come te the fields and woods! 

The spring is breathing o’er the land— 
The flowers within the solitudes, 

Rise up a beauteous band. 

The hearth—the hot he..rth seorn; 
Come to the fields by day, by night— 
By day fair flowers the earth adorn: 

And stars the heavens by night. 
Come, for all is soft and fair, 

The power of God is present thers 


Come on the glittering sea, 
The waves are luHed in quies sleep, 
Only a ripple mild and free 

is on the murmuring ceep; 

Our bark shall glide along 
As if upborne on suanmer’s breeze, 
As softly as the nicht b:rd’s song 

Floats thre” che forest trees. 
Come afd adore the gracious peace 
That diddeth angry tempests cease. 


Come to the towering hill! 
“ook all around thee, and below 
Mark the calm wanderings of the rill, 
And the distant ocean’s flow 
Look at the sunset clouds 
That hold as yet the infant thunder, 
In those dark silver edged shr. uds 
The lightning soon will rend asunder. 
Come, and in that crimson fire, 
The Lord of clouds and storms admire. 


Come to the bed of death! 
Step lightly—check that rising sigh; 
Behold the parting 0: the breath, 
Without an agony— 
Behold how softly fades 
The light and glory in thet eve; 
As gently as the twilight shades 
The azure of the sky— 


Come and bow in thankfulness 


To Him whe life’s lest hour can bless. 


a 


7o 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Written for the Casket. 


The Triumph of Liberty and KRe- 
publicanism. 


When we cast our eyes over the nations of the 
earth, and contrast them with our own happy 
land, every true American heart beats with ex- 
ultation and joy. Three centuries have scarce- 
ly elapsed since this mighty continent, which 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
almost from pole to pole, was entirely unknown 
to the civilized world. Where joyous cities, 
with their busy population, now greet the eye, 
rivalling in extent, in arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, the most renowned cities of Europe, 
two centuries ago there was naught but a howl- 
ing wilderness; where the wild beast had his 
den, and the murderous savage, more terrible 
than the wild beast, roamed the forest with his 
tomahawk and scalping-knife. How sudden the 
change! within this short period this western 
continent has been the theatre of the most splen- 
did achievements, in the cause of philanthropy, 
that the world has ever witnessed. 

Our fathers fled from the ruthless hand of per- 
secution, and found here a peaceful asylum; 

“which by patient labour they soon converted 

intoa happy home. They did not, however, lon 

enjoy the repose of this quiet retreat. British 
oppression followed them thither; and would 
have riveted upon their necks for ever her iron 
yoke, had there not been a spirit within them 
which yesisted her unjust aggressions ; and call- 
ed them to that contest which finally issued in 
the American revolution—the most glorious era 
in the political history of the world—whea the 
united voice of our fathers was heard, from 
Maine to Georgia, like “ the sound of many wa- 
ters,” declaring themselves “ free and indepen- 
dent ;” and ledging, in support of that declara- 
tion, ** their boa their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor.” Long and bloody wis the strife. But 
the British lion was forced to cower beneath the 
American eagle ; and, however reluctantly, was 
compelled to retreat to his own den with a 
sullen roar. After that memorable era, our 
conquering eagle, soaring aloft in triumph, and 
expanding far and wide his protecting wings 
over these United States, we have become great 
and powerful, commanding the admiration and 
respect, not only of England, our vanquished 
enemy, but of every nation on the globe. The 
most enlightened nations of Europe, beholdiag 
our prosperity and happiness under a free go- 
vernment, are beginning to long for the same 
blessings of liberty and republicanism. They 
are beginning to see that republicanism is the 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIBERTY. 


ception to this universal fact. He, too, perad- 
venture, might have worn a diadem; and no 
brow was ever more fit to be adorned with the 
— of royalty. But his magnanimous soul 
would have despised the petty bauble; and 
spurned the very — of wearing it, as trea- 
son to his country. Illustrious Washington !— 
What _ in the world’s history ever beheld 
even the likeness of thy matchless character ? 
Thy name will descend to time’s latest posteri- 
ty; and as centuries revolve, orators and poets 
wil celebrate the day that gave thee birth. 


“What name is found in history’s page so bright, 
Whose story gives the world such pure delight, 
As his, who in Columbian wilds afar, 

Where sylvan nature courts the western star, 
With steady energy to battle led 

Those patriot bands who bravely fought and bled ; 
And like their chief had sworn by all om high, 

To conquer in their country’s cause—or die ! 
What glory crowns fair freedm’s darling son, 
‘The boast of men, immortal Washington.” 


But, to retura from this digression, there is 
an utter and a palpable absurdity ina heredita~ 
ry monarchy. The king’s eldest son must suc~ 
ceed to the throne, though he be fook Dees not 
history show that this has often been the fact? 
And where the heir of the crown has not been: 
characterized by a pitiable and disgraceful im- 
becility, how often has his reign been spent in 
idle projects of self aggrandizement, and the 
blood of half the nation spilt to glut his insatia- 
ble ambition! Therefore, since we cannot hare 
a theoeracy, a gevernment administered imme- 
diately by God, from whora alene all power and 
all authority emanate; since the Almighty has 
not interposed, as in the case of his chosen peo- 
ple, but left ws to choose for ourselves our own 
peculiar form of government, reason and com- 
mon sense, and experience dictate, that repub- 
licanism is by far the most rational. These sen- 
timents are beginning to be entertained, and to 
be freely and boldly expressed m England and 
France. Knowledge, universally diffused, is all 
that is necessary to spread these sentiments 
throughout all the nations of Europe. Let the 
people become thoroughly acquainted with their 
rights; let them be convinced that the right and 
the power to goyern bejang to themselves;, and 
the thrones of tyrants will soon totter, and the 
crown fall from their heads. Already the sove- 
reigns of Europe begin to betray their alarm, 
and to hold the sceptre with a trembling grasp. 
Alas, the reign of kings, we fear,is short! He, 
indeed, would not be thought a false prophet, by 





only rational form of government; the only go- 
vernment which is consistent with liberty, the 
equal rights and the happiness of the people. That 
although monarchy, considered in the abstract, 
may,in unity, simplicity,energy and despatch, be 
superior toa republic; yet that that man never 
lived who was qualified to wield a sceptre over 
his fellow men; such is the inherent lust of pow- 
er in the heart of man. How seldom is that 
monarch or military hero recorded on the his- 
torian’s page, who did not abuse the power he 
possessed. Our own illustrious Washington 
stands out in bold relief as almost the only ex- 


| those obs@rvant of the signs of the times, who 
| should vemture to predict, that, at no very dis- 

tant period, all the monarchies and all the aris- 
| tocracies of Europe—I had almost said all the 
monarchies and aristocracies of earth—will 
have crumbled to atoms; and on their ruins wil! 
rise republics, splendid and glorious, after the 
model of the United States of America. 

While we thus exult in the glorious pisture 
which our happy country presents, and gaze 
with rapture on the light and glory with whiclt 
it is covered, we fail not, in the midst of our en- 
i thusiasm and joy, to recognize the deep shade 
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ODE TO SPURZHEIM. 


with which error and infirmity are ever wont to 
mar the best productions of man. Although 
every true American’s heart beats with exulta- 
tion and joy, when he contrasts his own happy 
land with the nations of the earth, crushed be- 
neath the iron sceptre of some haughty monarch, 
or bowing to the insolence of some proud aristo- 
cracy ; yet it cannot be concealed, that one foul 
blot ‘at always stained the fair page of Ameri- 
can glory. How does it comport with consisten- 
cy; br a nation who struggled eight long years 
in a bloody contest for liberty and independence, 
and who has proclaimed in the audience of all 
the nations of the earth, that she “ holds these 
truths to be self-evident :—that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights ; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. ‘That to secure these rights, ,overnments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever rp! form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it.” How does it com- 
port with consistency for such a nation to hold 
in slavery, the most abject and degrading, more 
than two millions of their fellow men? If the 
heroes of the revolution had so keen a sense of 
justice, that they would not suffer the least in- 
fringement of their rights; if they would not per- 
mit even a few light taxes to be unjustly imposed 
upon them, nor be forced into the degraded con- 
dition @f.colonies taxec and yet unrepresented, 
but demanded all the rights and privileges of 
free born British citizens ; what would have been 
their feelings had any people or any nation at- 
tempted to impose upon them the yoke of Afri- 
can servitude? Their indignation would have 
been roused into fury; and with the strength of 
Samson, they would have burst the bands with 
which they were bound, and laid prostrate the 
pillars of so corrupt a government, though they 
themselves had fallen beneath the ruins. We 
have publicly and solemnly declared, that we 
believe * all men are created equal.’’ And does 
not ** all men” include the sable sons of Africa, 
as well as the pale sons of Europe? Or is the 
negro destitute of the noble faculties of the hu- 
man soul? and therefore not to be ranked among 
men, but to be treated like the brutes. We 
grant the mighty inferiority. But why is the 
intellect of the African so debased and grovel- 
ling? It is because the sun of liberty has never 
been permitted to shine upon his benighted soul. 
As well might we expect that the fruits of the 
earth should ripen beneath the shade, as that the 
intellect of man should come to perfection under 
the chilling influence of slavery. The African 
must be transplanted toa soil and climate conge- 
nial to his constitution, where the sun of libert 

may irradiate his mind; and then, and not till 
then, will his intellect grow and expand, and put 
on the attributes of dignified man. We, there- 
fore, hail the American Colonization Society as 
the grand instrument, in the hand of Providence, 
of raising this degraded population to their just 
rank in the scale of humanity. When every 
African shall be transported to his own native 
shores, and these United States freed from a 
population, at oace a disgrace and a curse, then 
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may we expect the blessings of the Almighty to 
rest upon us as a nation. 


“* Say, ye supernal Powers who deeply scan 
Heaven’s dark deerees, unfathomed yet by man, 
When shall the world call down, tocleanse her shame, 
That embryo spirit, yet without a name ;— 

That friend of Nature, whose unvarying hands 

Shall burst the Lybian’s adumantine bands ¢ 

Who, sternly marking on his native soil, 

The blood, the tears, the anguish, and the toil, 

Shall bid exch righteous heart exult to see 

Peace to the slave, and vengeace on the free.” 


May the time soon come, when we shali 

“* loose the bonds of wickedness, undo the heavy 
burdens, break every yoke, and let the oppress- 
ed go free.” 

* Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and the child of the skies! 

Thy genius commands thee; with rapture behold, 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

Thy reign is the lust and noblest of time, 

Most fruitful thy soii, most inviting thy cline; 

Let the crimes of the east never encrimsen thy nsms, 

Be Freedom, and Science, and Virtue’thy fame. 

To conquest and slaughter ict Europe aspire; 
Wheilm nations in blood, and wrap cities in fire; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend, 

And triumph pursue them, and glory attend.” 
AMERICUS 
——< 
The following beautiil ode, written for the occa- 
sion by the Rev. Mr. Pierpoint, was sung by the Han- 
del and Hayden Soci: ty, at the obsequies of Dr. Sperz- 
heim, at Boston. 


ODE. 

Stranger, there is bending o’er thee, 
Many an eye with sorrow wet: 
All our stricken hearts deplore thee: 
Who, that knew thee, can forget? 
Who forget what thou hast spoken? 

Who, thine eye—thy noble frame? 
Bot, that golden bowl is broken, 
In the greatness of thy fame. 


Autumim’s leaves shali fall and wither, 
On the spot where thou shalt rést; 
*TSs in love we bear thee thither, 
To thy mourning Mother’s breast. 
For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave 
To the lessons thon hast taught us, 
Can we give thee but a giave? 


Nature’s priest, how pure and fervent, 
Was thy worship at her shrine! 

Friend of man, of Ged the servant, 
Advocate of truths divine,— 

Taught and charmed as by no other, 
We have been, and hoped to be; 

But, while waiting round thee, Brother, 
For thy light—’tis dark with thee. 


Dark with thee!—No; thy Creator, 
All whose creatures and whore iaws 
Thou didst love,—shal! give thee greater 
Light than earth’s, as earth withdraws. 
To thy God thy godiike spirit, 
Back we give, im filial trust: 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it, 
To its chamber—but we must. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE GRAVE. 


The grave, the grave! within its scope 
Lies human heart and human hope; 

How many a tear has there been shed, 
Over the solemn, silent dead! 

How many a heart has there been broken 
O’er love’s fond, fickle, faithless token ! 


There is nothing in life so well calculated to 
humble the haughty, and bow down the stiff knee 
of pride, as to follow the remains of some young 
and gifted person—to stand by the solemn, the 
mournful grave, and to see the earth elose over 
him for ever. How many melancholy emotions 
crowd upon the heart, while we stand for a few 
moments around the last dwelling place of man. 
A wise God has given to the grave, for a good 
purpose, the power of exciting the most tender, 
the most touching sensibilities in the human 
heart. Lives there a man, lives there a woman 
who has not followed a father, a mother, a bro- 
ther, sister, or some dear relative or friend, to 
the grave? And have they not felt while stand- 
ing among the tombs, and when they have re- 
turned to the desolate mansion, the fallacy of 
human pride, and the vanity of human ambition? 
Do they not feel,and are they not impressed with 
a sense that all human glory is transitory, and | 
all human happiness perishable? Have they not 
resolved, as the sublime Dr. Young observes, to 
keep those impressions fresh in the memory, then 
re-resolved and died the same. 

To meditate among the tombs, to me is a me- 
lancholy pleasure. There every guilty thought 
is suppressed—there every unholy passion sub- 
sides—there ambition, vanity, and pride, are 
swallowed up in reflection, and the mind ab- 
stracted from the world becomes calm as the 
summer lake, while the sublime current of con- 
templation leads itin pleasing though sad thought 
irom life to the grave, and from the grave to im- 
mortality. 

I have stood at the death-bed and at the grave | 
of the gay, the young, the beautiful, and the gift- 
ed. And while I have stood there these thoughts | 
have rushed upon my mind. Is man immortal? | 
And if so, where and when does the spirit go? | 
That the soul of man is immortal is proven by | 
his longing after immortality, and as Cato ob- 
serves, his fear of falling into annihilation. If 
the soul of man is not immortal,why should it have | 
been given the power of progressing in know- | 
ledge and virtue. The acquirement of the mind 
is infinile, and it would seem strange to suppose 
that its duration were finite. 1 know not whether 
other men have the same consciousness, but for 
myself, | know that I have a soul, I can feel the 
distinction perceptibly between it and the body ; 
ves, [can feel it as distinctly as I can see the 
yolk contained in the eggshell. That my soul 
is immortal is proven by analogy in both the ve- 
getable and animal kingdoms. The lofty oak is 
felled to the earth, and in the course of time an- 
other tall towering oak springs from its root. 
The/rose tree “ bears its blushing honors thick 











upon it,” and they die; yet in the next year 


one example, which is sufficient. All the cat- 
terpillar tribe undergo a change which points 
plainly to the resurrection of man. Take the 
silkworm, for example. It has its infancy, and 
begins its labors so soon it arrives at maturity. 
It spins its thread of existence, and at the end 1s 
silent in its tomb. More wise than man,its whole 
life is spent in preparing for its grave. In the 
course of ten or fifteen days the change takes 

lace, and the resurrection is at hand. It then 

reaks the barriers of the grave, and comes forth 
in the form of a fly, and far more beautiful and 
happy. It eats not now, but makes pleasure its 
sole object,constantly jumping and flying about. 
Unlike its former self, it no louger eats, or works, 
or is sick. It would seem asif the Diety had 
made these things as proofs to man of his own 
immortality. It is a complete picture of the re- 
surrection. 

But does the soul leave the body at the mo- 
ment of dissolution, and does it fly to some far 
off star, to some place of happiness—or does it 
Enger among us? Is it true, as Milton observes, 
that— ' 


* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


Dr. Priestly, and the sect called Materialists, 
taught the doctrine that the mind of man is not 


spiritual, but the mere result of the movement 
/of the fibres of the brain. 


They believed that 
when man dies the mind ceases with the cessation 
of the brain’s movement. They also 48 a-@onse- 
quence believed, that the mind is extine qui- 
escent in the grave until the resurrection, when it 
would again come into existence at the same 
moment that the brain would more. In sleep, 
though alive, we have a very imperfect consci- 
ousness of the lapse of time, and say they, in the 


| grave, where there can be no consciousness of 


the flight of time, the soul might slumber on for 
millions of years, and wake with the supposition 
that only a moment had elapsed. Butythis is all 
conjecture, for all is hid in impenetrable dark- 
It is enough for us to know that man is 
immortal. 

Oh the grave—the grave—it covers all human 
hopes and all human affections! Buta short time 
since | followed to the grave the lifeless form of 
an infant child of my sister. While I stood with 
each foot on a grave, looking down in the dark 
home of the infant, I asked myself the question, 
what is life and what its securities? Before me 
lies an infant whose life has extended to but a 
few short weeks, and the graves on which l 
stand are but short. What is life, that death 
should be so terrific—and how strange is it, that, 
though we dread his approach, we think so little 
of that change, and make so little preparation 
for that hour which must irrevocably come. It 
is true that life, to the youthful mind, is bright, 
aad fraught with future hopes and happiness ; 
and it is so because his heart is pure, and he 
knows not the hollow-heartedness of the worid 
and the imperfections of human nature. ‘The 
vista opens before him,and he sees not the end— 
flowers and sunshine charm his eye, and he 


others cf the same form bloom forth in their | thinks not of the darkness that will ere long en- 


places. But the animal kingdom proves more 
precisely the immortality of the soul. 


shroud therm. Fancy is a foe to solemn reflec- 


I wil give | tion,and hence it is that the youthful mind thinks 
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THE GRAVE.. 


not of death. The heart has not the indepen- 
dence and fearlessness of the mind, or we should 
never reflect on a subject so humiliating and 
terrible. There are but two sources of real plea- 
sure in life, knowledge and virtue; by virtuesI 
mean religion in the widest acceptation of the 
word. Knowledge and virtue are progressive, 
and not perishable like that which the world 
calls pleasure. Some of the Grecian philoso- 
phers taught the doctrine that virtue and vice 
were only nominal, and there was no distinction 
only inthe names. But there is as great a dis- 
tinction as there is between light and darkness. 
He whocommitsa good action 1s richly repaid by 
the pleasing consciousness which follows it, and 
he who commits a bad one is as surely punished 
by the pain which follows it. 

What oceans of tears have been shed at the 
grave, and how many a heart has pined and 
sickened at the thought of separation. It is a 
melancholy truth that no less than ninety thou- 
sand of the human race are laid in the grave in 
one day. And how does the heart shrink when 
we look around us, and think that of all the ac- 
tive beings we see in the full pursuit of happi- 
ness, not one perhaps will be living one hundred 
years hence—that the child now in its mother’s 
lap will then have been laid in the grave a gray 
headed man, the father of several generations. 
How short is the period of sixty years to pass 
from generous hearted youth to avaricious old 

e,and how humiliating is the fact, that the 
older we grow the more hardened the heart be- 
comes, and the less fit for heaven. The youth 
who will welcome to his door the aged mendicant 
will, in future life while grasping after wealth, 
deny him the pittance of a farthin - Money, 
money runs through every thing. Tt supplies 
the place of talent, wisdom, greatness, and al- 
most of virtue. But alas, to how many has it 
proved worse than the fire to Prometheus, or the 
water to Tantalus! 

If we could have a chronicle of the scenes and 
agonies the grave occasions, how full of instruc- 
tion might it not be, and how many a moral les- 
son might it not inculcate. I have witnessed 
many sorrowful scenes at the grave, one of which 
l shall relate. James W was the son of re- 
spectable pent, a youth of fine acquirements 
and no ordinary intellect. He grew up in every 
indulgence, and his friends carefully removed 
every supposed obstacle to his march in the path 
of knowledge. He grew up a young man much 
respected for his virtues and talents, and chose 
the profession most agreeable to his inclination. 
At the age of twenty-three he became acquaint- 
ed with an amiable and beautiful girl. Emily 
C—— was the daughter of aman who had by 
his bounty placed the father of young W—— in 
the road to wealth. Her parents become insol- 
vent, were both dead, and through gratitude she 
was made an inmate in James’s family. Hesaw 
her beauty,and admired her; he tested her worth, 
and loved her. Being an only son, the hope and 
stay of their declining years, his parents saw 
the growing attachment, but would not thwart 
his inclinations. Emily was alone in the world, 
and of course was inclined to love the man who 
should sympathize in her sorrows. But she did 
not so easily yield to his solicitations of ber hand 
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in marriage, on account of the inequality of their 
fortunes. She loved him with a devotion seldom 
equalled, and it was not until she saw the union 
sanctioned by her lover’s parents, that she yield- 
ed to his entreaties. They were married, and 
time passed smoothly and rapidly away. Fora 
year he knew no happiness out of the presence 
of his Emily, and she richly repaid his attention 
by her smiles and caresses. Every night when 
his daily business was done, he flew to his home 
and fireside, where the bright-eyed Emily await- 
ed his approach with a smile. Through the 
evening, he read or conversed while she plied 
the needle, and this he called true happiness. 
And I would ask, if a man cannot be happy at 
home with the wife he loves, where and with 
whom could he be happy? If. a married man 
flies to the society of other persons, he plainly 
tells his wife that it is more agreeable than her 
own company. How agonizing must it be toa 
woman of sensibility i sees others enjoy the 
presence of the man that she most loves. It is 
cruel in the extreme, and nothing can excuse it. 
James was always with his wife when not en- 
ed in business; but alas, the time came when 
€ sometimes was absent from the evening fire- 
side. ga: noticed it, but from a delicacy, said 
nothing. The evenings of his absence became 
more frequent,and she became alarmed and sor- 
rowful. On his return one evening, she asked 
him, in a pleasant tone, if his evenings were not 
as agreeable as formerly. 

ee They are,” said W——, “ and you, my Emi- 
ly, are as dear as ever.” 

“Then why,” said Emily, with a smile, “ do 
you not, as formerly, enliven our hearth at even- 
ing with your conversation? Oh James, you 
know not how much pleasure it gave me—I was 
indeed happy ?” ; 

*“ And are you not happy now?” inquired W. 
“ The only reason of my occasional absence has 
been business, and sometimes the toil of the day 
occasions ennui at night.” 

‘You once said,’ returned Emily, “that I 
could charm away your every care, and—”’ 

*“* No more, my dear Emily, for God’s sake,” 
said James. ‘‘ Do you forgive me?” 

** With all my heart,” answered the fond young 
wife, “there is nothing in you I would not for- 

rive.” 
, One long fond embrace ended the matter, and 
the fend, faithful and gentle Emily was clad in 
smiles, as though her husband had never ne- 
glected her. They were called the happy cou- 
ple. For a while James was hap Ny by the even- 
ing fireside. One evening in November, she 
missed him, for the charm of her home was gone. 
The amiable Emily was sitting hy the cradle of 
her child plying her needle, when the clock 
tolled ten, and the beloved of her heart had not 
yet returned. He had never staid out so late. 
She sat with an aching heart, listening breath- 
lessly for the sound of his footsteps; but nothing 
was heard save the hollow sound of the blast as 
it moaned mournfully round the turrets of the 
building. Her fancy had worked up her mind 
toa state bordering on agony, when the ¢lock 
struck eleven, and yet James came not. There, 
still sleepless sat the devoted Emily, her heart 
sickening with protracted suspense. She leaned 
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over the cradle, where slept her innocent babe, 
and when she thought of the change in its fa- 
ther, she wept long and bitterly. Her passion 
of grief had not entirely subsided when a stum- 
bling was heard at the door, and in the next mo- 
ment a thundering knock. With a palpitating 
heart she flew to open it, and the very horrors 
her fancy had depicted stared her in the face. 
He was deeply intoxicated, and in his counte- 
nance were written the lines of despair and 
agony. 

“For God’s sake, what is the matter, my dear 
James ?”’ she inquired with a tremulous voice. 

**Tama wretch,” he replied, in a stentorian 
voice, “villains have tempted me to drink, and 
then to follow to the gaming table. I played, 
and this night have lost all,even to the gold 
watch in my pocket. Oh, Emnly, I have reduced 
you and my child to common beggars.” 

Woman, in trying occasions seems to gather 
stren from despair. Though his language 
blanched her cheek and made her heart sick, 
she attempted to soothe his agony and even hoped 
that his misfortune would recal him back to vir- 
tue. The truth was, that from the moment 
James had given up the pure society of his wife, 
he gradually formed a liking for the company of 
dissipated young men. Indulgence made liquor 
agreeable, and habit riveted the chain of neces- 
sity. He was led to the hateful gaming table, 
and had indulged in 1t for a long time, from small 
sums rising to greater. On the night spoken of 
some sharpers, who played into each other’s 
hands, stripped him of every thing he possessed, 
and then discarded him as a beggar. In this 
situation the unhappy husband stood before his 
fond and gentle wife. When he looked upon his 
wife and child it was like a dagger to his heart, 
but despair instead of arresting his career hur- 
ried him on to desperation. All that night he 
raved like a madman, while the gentle Emily re- 
proved him only with her tears. 

“My dear James,” said Emily, the next day, 
looking in his wan and pen guise face, “‘ if you 
will only leave off now, I will not mind the loss 
of fortune, and will be content with bread and 
water.” 

“But you will upbraid me—oh yes, you will 
curse me,” he cried, burying his face in her bo- 
sum. 

Emily wept bitterly, and could not reply. Mis- 
fortune and sin seemed to devote her gentle spi- 
rit to him more than ever, and her conjugal af- 
fection had always been proverbial. Fora time 
James appeared serious, and half determined, 
for the sake of his wife and child, whom he 
loved dearly, to begin the world again; fur he 
had by his own exertions amassed considerable, 
independently of that given by his parents. A 
few weeks elapsed, when his creditors came and 
swept all that had not been swallowed by the 
gaming table. Emily’s heart melted when she 
saw the very presents sold which her husband 
had given her in happier days. Yes, even the 
cradle of her infant was taken to satisfy the pas- 
sion for gaming. When he saw this he for the first 
time burst into tears, for he remembered what 
he had told Emily when he gave it to her. 

From this period he gave up to despair, for he 
was a man of refined mind, and of course of 





I GO TO THE DARK AND SILENT TOMB. 


acute feelings. It is lamentable that the most 
talented, most generous and amiable men should 
be most liable to contract habits of intemper- 
ance. Their minds are excited and imagina- 
tién pictures, under the influence of stimulus, a 
heaven of pleasure, and hence the liability. 
James became more dissipated, and plunged 
into the very depth of evil to drown the whisper- 
ings of conscience. But alas, when he awoke 
his misery was a thousand times more acute. 


Two or three years of this life presented to him - 


his poor child clad in rags and crying for bread, 
and his amiable, gentle, uncomplaining Emily, 
gradually pining away under the weight of ac- 
cumulating misery. ‘This agonized his soul, and 
made him still more desperate. Emily scon 
sunk under her misery, and in her dying mo- 
ments spoke to him of forgiveness, and exhorted 
him to take care of her child. No sooner had he 
seen the breath out of her than he took a pistol, 
retired to his chamber, and put a period to his 
existence. Both were interred together, and the 
scene at the grave was touching in the extreme. 
The gray headed and heart broken parents were 
there, and a numerous throng of relatives and 
friends, lamenting the fate of a man who had set 
out in the journey of life with brilliant hopes and 
glorious anticipations. How many have made 
shipwreck on the same rock! How many have 
brought an amiable wife to misery, degradation, 
and the grave!—Alas! too many. Parents, re- 
flect. Gentle reader, reflect and be wise. 
MILFORD BARD. 
en 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 

I GO TOTHE DARK AND SILENT TOMB. 

[ goto the dark and silent tomb, 

To a rest in the deep blue sky— 
Long, long have I pined for that happy home, 
Where sorrow and grief can never come, 
And my hour at length draws nigh. 


Ere yon sun that is glittering still in the west, 
Shall have shed its departing ray, 

My spirit shall soar to the realms of the blest, 

And its pulses be still as the infunt’s rest, 

When it gently reclines on its mother’s breast, 
Aud in innocent sleep dies away. 


As the slumbering waves of the beautiful sea, 
When the storm in its wrath has passed by: 
As the light’ning’s dread flash to the summer's fair tree, 
In the pitiless scorn, hast thou been unto me ; 
Thou hast withered the hopes that were fixed upon thee, 
Yet calmly I bless thee and die. 


I blessed thee in hepe, ere the shadows of woe 
O’er my path shed its dark"ning power ; 
When my visions were bright as the rivulet’s flow, 
In its unruffled course to the vales below ; 
And my slunbering spirit still blesses thee now, 
In my lowly dying hour. JULIA. 


cocesichinininliliatiniaiioicas 

There is no such thing as perfect secrecy to 
encourage a rationa! mind to the perpetration of 
any base action; for a man must fi:st extinguish 
and put out the great light within—his con- 
science; he must get away from himself, and 
shake off the thousand witnesses which he car- 
ries about him, before he can be alone.—South. 
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FARMER APPLEGATE. 


From the New York Citizen. 
FARMER a ae AND HIS TWO 


Farmer Applegate,the owner ofa considerable 
tract of fend, had two sons, Jonathan and Wil- 
liam—or, as they were usually called, Jock and 
Bill. They were from their childhood of very 
different disposition. Jock was staid and sober 
—inclined to industry, and fond of laying up his 
coppers. Bill was a harum scarum sort of a lad, 
idle in his habits, peppery in his disposition, and 
more fond of throwing away his ae than 
hoarding them up. While Jock was industrious- 
ly at work on the farm, Bill would be away 
addling in some puddle for frogs, or shooting 
butterflies through an air-gun. 

These different habits and dispositions, fol- 
lowed them to the age of manhood, when their fa- 
ther thought proper to settle them in life. He 
portioned Jock with a parcel of bleak, barren, 
stoney, and uneven land, but pretty well sup- 

lied with running water. This soil, said he to 
Limeelf, requires a world of hard labor, and pro- 
duces little when you havedone. But that makes 
no difference, for Jock will get a living and lay up 
money, any where. As for Bill, said he, there’s 
no use in giving him any land that romeres labor, 
for he’ll never work on it, though it were to 
keep him from starving. Accordingly Farmer 
Applegate set off to his son Bill a piece of low 
fiat land, a little to the south of Jock’s, which 
produced caé-tails in abundance, and that with- 
out the labor of cultivation, 

Cat-tails, in those days, were used as a sub- 
stitute for feathers, in the preparation of beds. 
They brought fourpence a pound; and as they 
found a ready market and cash pay, Farmer 
Applegate thought, that his son Bill, idle as he 
was, could har y fail of making a tolerable 
livelihood from the production of an article, 
which required no labor, but the gathering and 
carrying to market. 

But here the old gentleman was mistaken. 
—Bill thought it quite too great a hardship to 
pick and sell the cat-tails, even though they 
grew spontaneously. He purchased therefore 
a parcel of monkies to do the principal 
drudgery for him—particularly the gathering 
and putting intosacks. These monkies, said he, 
will save me a world of labor. They can pick 
cat-tails just as well as I—and, for the matter 
of that, a great deal better, for they are more 
nimble and active; besides this low swampy 
jand will not injure their health as it does mine. 

The monkies were accordingly set to work. 
They were sufliciently nimble and handy; but 
the difficulty was, tokeep them at work, and to 
make them do their work well. Like all the 
rest of their race, they were a capricious, ver- 
satile, and mischievous set. They would not 
work, unless some one was constantly watchin 
them; and when they did work, they made suc 
waste as was enough to ruin any body—throwing 
about the cat-tails, and playing the mischief with 
their master’s property. 

In order to keep these troublesome servants 
at work without being obliged constantly to 
overlook thein in person, Bill procured a stout 
ourang outang, armed him with a whip, and 
made in monkey-driver and overseer of the 
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work—But the ourang outang turned out to be 
little better, or more trust worthy, than the skip- 
jacks under his charge. Every thing went at 
sixes and sevens. While Bill was away fishing 
and shooting, the monkey-driver, and monkies 
were playing the devil with his a 

The consequence of his idle habits and his 
bad management was, that he got deeply in debt, 
was harrassed with executions, and threatened 
with bankruptcy. In this difficulty, what does 
he do? Instead of getting rid of his monkies, 
and attending to work himself, he petitions his 
father to grant him a premium, of three farthi 
per pound, on his cat-tails—alleging that he 
cannot possibly get a living without this protec- 
tion to his industry. 

“Industry!” exclaimed Farmer Applegate— 
“talk of your industry! Truly, if you donot get 
a living, it will not be for want of impudence. 

‘Though the Farmer expressed himself in 
this wise, nevertheless, being a good-natured 
man, and having the welfare of his children at 
heart, he granted the —— premium of three 
farthings per pound, on all the cat-tails, grown 
by his son Bill. With this help Bill got alo 
tolerably well for a time; but neither then did 
he improve his habits, or pay his debts; but on 
the contrary, he became, ————. more idle 
and careless than ever. is protection, said 
he, is a fine thing—it will keep me in spending 
money if nothing else. 

In the mean time Jock was industrious and 
saving. Though his land ——— little, he 
contrived, by turning his hand to a variety of 
things, and manufacturing sundry “‘notions,’ as 
he called them, to obtain a tolerable livelihood, 
and to keep clear of debt, though he did not get 
rich. Among other “notions,” which he con- 
trived to manufacture, were wooden Jewsharps, 
which he sold for three halfpence a piece. e 
went on very contentedly, nor asked any aid 
from the old gentleman, until Bill had obtained 
the above-mentioned premium on his cat-tails; 
when Jock, justly concluding that he had an 
equal claim to protection, asked and obtained a 

rmium of one farthing on each of the Jews- 

arps manufactured at his mill. 

e now increased his business, enlarged his 
mill, and with the aid of the —s: premium, 
began to get forward in the world. Biull, seeing 
the prosperity of his brother Jock, flew into a 
terrible passion, declared the premium on Jews- 
harps a monstrous imposition, and not to be in- 
dured. What! said he, shall 1 pay one penn 
three farthings for a wooden Jewsharp, when 
can get an iron one for sixpence? ‘To be sure, 
the wooden article answers every purpose for 
my monkies, whose leisure hours must be amused 
with Jewsharps of some kind or other, to pre- 
vent them from being worse employed. But 
that is neither here nor there—it is the principle 
that I contend against. 

Bill now posted forthwiti: to his father’s to re- 
5 pe him to take off the premium on Jock’s 

ews-harps—alleging that it was too bad that 
Jock should be growing rich by his vile wooden 
manufacture, while he was growing poor on the 
more honorable business of raising cat-tails. 
Farmer Applegate endeavored to reason with 





him on the injustice of his demand, inasmuch as 
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the same principle had been followed in relation 
both to him and his brother, and inasmuch as he 
himself had been the first to ask that »rotection, 
which he was now so ready to condemn. 

ut the more the Farmer attempted to reason, 
the more Bill got in a passion; until at last, in 
order to appease him, the old gentleman reduced 
the premium on Jock’s Jews-harps to cne far- 
thing each. This concession, however, so far 
from a Bill, seemed only to enrage him 
the more. e principle! said he; it is the 
principle I contend against; and sooner than 
submit to it, 1’ll blow up Jock’s mill sky-high, 
set fire to the old man’s house, and play the 
devil with the wholeconcern. These threats he 
expressed openly, but neither Jock nor the old 
gentleman were to be moved. They had a wary 
— upon his movements, but kept perfectly 
cool. 

This composure only the more enraged Bill; 
and arming his monkies one day with squirts 
and pop-guns, he marched at the head of this 
uncouth army to attack Jcck in his mill. But 
Jock was ready for him. He had closed the 
door of his mill, and prepared a few buckets of 
hot water, so arranged that by pulling a string 
he could — the whole of them upon his as- 
sailants. The door being barricaded, the mon- 
kies were sent, as he expected, to scale the 
walls and enter the window. Jock waited com- 
posedly until the noisy troop had nearly reached 
the lower casement, when suddenly pulling the 
string, he discharged the hot contents of the 
buckets upon their heads. The consequence 
was that they abandoned the attack in great 
confusion, threw away their arms, and ran 
screeching and screaming about with their scald- 
ed polls, like so many mad creatures; and when 
General Bill endavored once more to urge them 
to the attack, instead of obeying-his orders, they 
with one accord fell upon himself, tore off every 
rag of clothes he had, scratched and wounded 
him till the blood began to run in streams down 
his naked body, and would soon have made an 
end of him, had notJock, sallying from the mill, 
put them to flight, and generously rescued his 
fraternal enemy. 

From that time Bill grew more rational. He 
sent his monkies back to Africa, picked his own 
cat-tails, and said no mere about Jock’s pre- 
mium, or the odious principles of protection. 
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THE TOWER 


Grra.isH Love.—Let Lord Byron say what he 
will of bread and butter, girlhood is a beautiful 
season—its warm and uncalculating, devoted 
loye—so exaggerating in its simplicity—so keen 


from its freshness—is the very poetry of attach- | 


ment: after years have nothing like it. To know 


have an end destroys its immortality; and thus 
brought to a level with the beginnings and end- 
ings, the chances of life’s common place employ- 
ments and pleasures; and alas from the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is but a step—our divinity 
turns out an idol—we are grown too wise, too 
wordly, for our former faith—and we laugh at 
what we wept at before; such laughter is more 
bitter—a thousand times more bitter than tears. 
—Romance and Reality. 


OF LONDON. 
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The tower of London is the chief fortress of 
the City, and is supposed to have been originally 
built by William the conquerer. It was first en- 
closed by William goa. gm & Bishop of Ely 
and Chancellor of England, in the reign of Rich- 
ardI. This haughty prelate, having a quarrel 
with John, third brother to Richard, under pre- 
tence of guarding against his designs, surround- 
ed the whole with embattled walls, and made on 
the outside a vast ditch, into which, in after times, 
the water of the Thames was introduced. Dhif- 
fe.ert princes added other works. The present 
conter.!s within the walls are twelve acres, and 
five rods,a rather larger extent than is enclosed 
by the walls of our Eastern Penitentiary. The 
Lion’s Tower was built by Edward 1V. It was 
originally called the Bulwark, but received the 
former name from its use. A Menagerie had 
very long been a piece of ae state, but since 
the establishment of the Zoological Gardens. 
near London, which has proved the most suc~ 
cessful affair of the kind, the late King presented 
the Society with the Lions and other animals, to 
the great gratification of the public, who have 
thus easy access to a sight of those noble ferest 
kings. In the tower, the curiosities of which 
we can only allude to, are a Church, the offices 
of ordnance and of the mint, those of the keep- 
ers of the Records, of the jewel office, of the 
Spanish Armoury, the horse Armoury, and of 
the new small Armoury; the barracks of the sol- 
diers of the garrison, and handsome houses for 
several officers who reside there. The officers 
are a Constable, a Lieutenant, and a deputy 
Lieutenant. The stacks of erms, wax figures 








of kings, queens, generals, &c. &c. with the re- 
galia of state, sceptres of a long line of kings, 


|and other baubles, with the ordnance, &c. ta 


that the love which once seemed eternal can | ken from the Spanish Armada, curious records 


| &c. are the curiosities shown to visitors. Among 


these, the eagle of gold, finely engraved, may be 
mentioned. It holds the holy oil the Kings and 
Queens of England are annointed with. This 
Eagle is about nine inches high, and the wings 
expand about seven inches; the whole weighs 
about ten ounces. The head of the Eagle 
screws off about the middle of the neck, which 
is made hollow, for holding the holy oil, and when 
‘the King is annointed by the bishop, the oil 1s 
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red into a golden s out of the bird’s bill. 
For a more ners dente ion of this wonderful 


~ tower, see almost any of the works of late tour- 


ists in England, such as Silliman, Griscom, &c. 
who have viewed the place with the eyes of 
Americans. 
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WILL LOVE MY LOVE. 


{ will love my love in the morning, 
When the drowsy world is still,— 

When the sun is in splendour rising, 
And the mist is on the hill; 

And UI! tell her, her brow of beauty, 
j.ike the day god’s, is bright and fair, 

Aud her fairy form is as sylphid 
As the mist that is floating there. 

I'll point to the lovely landscapes, 
Appeal to the warblers glad, 

And ask, if a sigh escapes her, 
Oh! why should she be sad? 

As she brushes the dew from the cowslip, 
And bruises not flower or stem, 

I'll tell her the songsters love nature, 
And she should be glad Jike them. 


I'l] love my love in the noontide, 
When, with summer heat opprest, 

We sit in her bower of woodbine, 
And she sinks on my arm to rest; 

And as she smiles in her slumbers, 
Or wakes with a gentle start, 

I'l] say I was there to guard her, 
And fold her again to my heart. 


And Ill show her the red rose blooming, 
{n the wilds of its native wood, 

Aud tell her, her lips, when smiling, 
Are like to its bursting bud; 

That nature is placid and lovely, 
And still as the valley and plain; 

And Ill bid her to lie on my bosom, 
And sleep and smile again. 


I'l] love my love in the evening, 
When the heavens in blue array, 
O’erhang the flowery and verdant earth 
On the eve of a summer's day; 
And Pll tell her the scene of softness, 
Which earth receives from sky, 
Ig nought to the love which my soul returns 
To the beam of her bright blue eye. 


I'l! press her to roam till the moon-beains 
Their gentle radiance shed, 

And the golden circles are dancing bright 
On the streamlet's glassy bed; 

And I'll tell her those flowing ringlets, 
That in wild iuxuriance play 

O’er her dimpled cheek and snowy neck, 
Are circling and bright as they. 

I’ll part with my love when the dew-drops 
Fall light on the gladsome earth, 

And the gentle sigh of the evening breeze 
In the agpens has found its birth; 

And I’}] tell her that Heaven, in its kindnese, 
Sheds balm on the hearts that love, 

And a soft sigh breathed from an innocent breast 
Bears a blessing as from above. 





From the New York Mirror. 


Written after a ride by the Schuylkill, in October. 
By Miss Fanny Kemble. 


Thou comest not in sober guise, 

In mellow cloak of russet clad— 
Thine are no melancholy skies 

Nor hueless flowers, pale and sad ; 
But, like an emperor, tnumphing, 

_ With ht wee robes of ‘Tyrian dyes, 

Full flush of fragrant blossoming, 

And glowing purple canopies. 
How call ye this the season’s fall, 

‘That seems the pageant of the year ? 
Richer and brighter far than all 

The pomp that spring and summer wear, 
Red falls the westering light of day 

On rock and stream and winding shore ; ’ 
Soft woody banks and granite gray 

With amber clouds are curtained o’er; 
The wide clear waters sleeping lie 

Beneath the evening’s wings of gold, 
And on their glassy breast the sky 

And banks their re oa hues unfold. 
Far in the tangled woods, the ground 

Is strewn with fallen leaves, that lie 
Like crimson carpets all around 

Beneath a crimson canopy. 
The sloping sun with arrows bright 

Pierces the forest’s waving maze ; 
The universe seems wrapt in light, 

A floating robe of rosy haze. 
Oh Autumn! thou art here a king— 

And round thy throne the smiling hours 
A thousand fragrant tributes bring, 

Of golden fruits and blushing flowers. 


Oh! not upon thy fading fields and fells 
In such rich garbdoth Autumn come to thee, 
My home !—but o’er thy mountains and thy dels 
s footsteps fall slowly and solemnly. 


Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to him, 

Save the faint breathing rose, that, round the year, 
Its crimson buds and pale soft blossoms dim, 

In lowly beauty constantly doth wear. 


O’er yellow stubble lands in mantle brown, 

He wanders through the wan October light : 
Sullas he goeth, slowly stripping down 

The garlands green that were the spring’s delight 


At morn and eve thin silver vapours rise 
Around his path: but sometimes at mid-day 
He looks around the hills with gentle eyes, 
That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay. 


Yet something of sad sov’reignty he hath— 
A sceptre crowned. with berries ruby red, 
And the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path 
With wither’d leaves, that rustle ’neath his tread. 


And round him still,in melancholy state, 
Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of decay, 
In slow and hushed attendance, ever wait, 
Telling how all things fair must pass away. 


- 
a 


Mortves.—The following remark of Bayle will remind 
the reader of Rochefaucault:—-“If the motives of most 
men’s services for one another were known, it would ap- 
pear that the intention to do good has a less share in them 
than a design to mortify others.” 





—»—_—- 


There is one special reason why we sohuld endeavour 
to make children as happy as possible, which is, that their 
early youth forms a pleasant or unpleasant back-ground to 
all their after-life, and is consequently of more importance 
to them than any other equal portion of time, 














































































































Bibliographical Notices. 





TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE. 


On the subject of the New Market races, the German 
Prince, Puckler Muskau, is very severe on all parties con- 
cerned; as the New York Traveller remarks. “ probably 
he was not ‘up to the sharpa and down on the flats,’ as 
Bob Logic so beautifully expresses it.” We give the arti- 
cle and shall occasionally give further short extracts. 


“ At a certain distance from the gaol, about a hundred 
paces to the side, stands another white post called the bet- 
ting post. Here the betters assemble after they have seen 
the horses saddled in the stable at the beginning of the 
course, thoroughly examined into all the circumstauces of 
the impending race, or perhaps given a wink to some de- 
voted jockey. 

The scene which ensues would to many appearthe 
most strange that ever was exhibited. In noise, uproar 
and cla.cor, it resembles a Jew’s synagogue, with a greater 
display of passion. The persons of th. drama are tne first 
peers of England, livery servants, the lowest ‘“ sharpers” 
and “ blacklegs”—in short, all who have money to bet 
here claim equal rights, nor is there any marked difference 
in their external appearance. Most of them have pocket 
books in their hands, each calls aloud his bet, and when it 
is taken, each party immediately notes it in his book.— 
Dukes, lords, grooms and rogues, shout, scream and halloo 
together, with a volubility, and in a tecnnical language out 
of which a foreigner is puzzled to make any thing; till sud- 
denly the cry is heard “ The horses have started !”” 

In a minute the crowd disperses; but the betters soon 
meet again at the ropes which enclose the course. You 
see a multitude of telescopes, opera glasses and eye glas- 
ses, levelled from the carriages, and by the horsemen, in 
the direction whence the jockeys are coming. With the 
speed of the wind they are seen approaching; and for a 
few moments a deep and anxious silence peryades the 
motley crowd; while a manager on horseback keeps the 
course Clear, and applies his wip without ceremony to 
the shoulders of any intruder. e calm endures but a 
moment ; then once more arises the wildest uproar; shouts 
and lament tions, curses and cheers, re-echo on every 
side, from lords to ladies far a d wide. *'Ten to four 
upon the Admiral!’ *A hundred to one upon Madame 

estris !’ ‘Small beer against the field &c. are heard 
from the almost frantic betters ; and scarcely do you hear 
a ‘done !’ uttered here and there, when the noble animals 
are before you—past you—in the twinkling of an eye—the 
next moment at the gaol—and luck, or skill, or knavery 
have decided the victory. ‘lhe great losers look blank for 
a moment—the winners triumph aloud—many make 
* boune niine a mauvais jeu,” mr dart to the spot where 
the horses are unsaddled and the jockies weighed, to see 
if some irreguiarity may not yet give themachance. In 
a quarterof an hour the same scene begins anew with 
other horses, and is repeated six or seven times. ‘ Voila 
les courses de Newmarket.” satin 

The first day I was gifted with such a prophetic vision, 
that twice by the mere exercise of my proper observation 
and jud men ,! betted upon the winner at the saddling,and 
gained a considerable sum. But I had the usual fate of 
play—what | won that day I lost the next, and as much 
more to boot. Whoever is a permanent winner here is 
sure of his game beforehand ; and it is well known that the 
principles of many of the English nobility are very wide 
and expansive on this head-” 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


Among the entertaining books with which we occa- 
sionally ile a leisure hour, we must enumerate 
Dunlap’s Pistory of the American Theatre, which we 
have just perused. It isa large octavo volume, writ- 
ten in a wey popular style, and full of anecdote and bi- 
ography, of a character to amuse and instruct the 

eneral reader, let his profession be what it may. The 
Coe hanet kind of life the players generally lead, in- 
troduces them to such a variety of incident, often of 
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the most curious kind, that books on the subject have 
always been — after with avidity ; the oné under 
consideration is decidedly of a superior cast, as little 
if anything is introduced which might not be read 
aloud to a select party of ladies. As Mr. Dunlap has 
told the story of the lives of such men as Warren, Jef. 
ferson, Blissett, Francis, and a score of others, under 
whom we acquired our theatrical propensities when 
gz. they possess an interest which we could scarce- 
y anticipate could be imparted to their biographies. 
The author commences the history of our stage 
from the first theatre in Virginia, when the music con- 
sisted of a single harp, and has brought it down to our 
own times, when we all have witnessed the perfection 
to which stage arrangements and music have been 
brought, and even the introduction of the Italian Ope- 
ra, in all its glory, and the exquisite finish imparted to 
the acting of a French company. e steady advance 
of theatrical amusements, not only in our principal 
cities, but all over the interior prove, that the public 
will have theatres, and it becomes the philanthropist 
to make the best of it, and endeavor to introduce 
ood plays as the surest way of attaining their ends. 
e cannot hope to convey, in a newspaper, a tithe of 
the interest Mr. Dunlap has imparted to his subject, 
but to give an idea of the contents, we select almost 
at random a few paragraphs. Of Jefferson, he says: 
“Of a small and light figure, well formed, with a sin- 
gular physiognomy, a nose perfectly Grecian, and blue 
eyes full of faughter. he had the faculty of excitin 
mirth to as great a degree by power = | feature, al- 
though handsome, as any ugly featured low comedian 
ever seen. The Squire Richard of Jefferson, made a 
strong impression on the writer; his Sadi, in the Moun- 
taineers, a much stronger; and strange to say, his 
Verges, in Much Ado about Nothing, a yet stronger.” 
Of our great favorite, Mr. Wood, the author givesa 
biographical sketch, containing the following discrim- 
inating paragraph :—“Mr. Wood's forte is decidedly 
genteel comedy, but he succeeds admirably well in 
tragedy too. His striking excellence is a never-failing 
pertect a of his author, both as to sentiment 
and language. If we were to designate the parts in 


‘which he particularly excels, we should say that his 


Belcour, Reuben Glenroy, Vapid, Tangent, Sir Charles 
Racket, Michael Perez, Mercutio, and Benedict, in 
comedy; and in tragedy, his Brutus, Jaffier, Iago, 
Alonzo, in the Revenge, Charles de Moor, and Pen- 
ruddock, were all excellent performances”—and we 
will add, still are. We never sce Mr, Wood on the 
stage without discovering some new excellence, and 
we are sometimes half tempted to think he is too 
goed to be appreciated by the numerous class who 
ave been trained in certain schools to admire rant 
rather than nature, distortion instead of perfection. 

Who that remembers old Chesnut street Drury, un- 
der the old management of Warren and Wood, ever 
expects to see anything, as a whole, half so good in 
these days. Wood and Warren, always sure of pleas- 
ing, for they were never middling even to a thin house. 
—Jefferson—-always received with uproarous ap- 

lause. Blisset—a perfect player in French doctors. 

r. and Mrs. Francis, the admirable representatives of 
a class of old people, of whom we nowadays see noth- 
ing worth seeing—in short, the toute ensemble, we 
ne’er shall look upon the like again. 

Mr. Dunlap has no patience with children playing 
the parts of grown people, and with one solitary ex- 
ception, that of Master Burke, we must say we agree 
with him. He says:—‘*A child playing in the same 
scene with men and women, is in itself an absurdity, 
and the popularity of such exhibitions is a proof of vi- 
cious taste, or rather an absence of taste. It is the 
same feeling which carries the crowd to see monsters 
of every description. A little boy or a little girl play- 
ing Richard or Shylock, where the other characters 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES-——TRIBUTE TO THE LAST YEAR. 


are supported by men and women, is to a person of 
taste an object of pity or ridicule.” 





Lerrers on Naturat Maarc, by Sir David Brew- 
ster, addressed to Sir Walter Scott. ‘This is the title 
of the 50th volume of Harper’s Family Library, just 
issued in New York, and certainly a more entertain- 
ing philosophical work has never been printed. In 
former days, we might say till within the present cen- 
tury, philosophy was so beset with technical terms and 
phrases, that none but the learned dared attempt to 
fathom its mysteries. How different the case now! 
All the treasures of knowledge, accumulated for ages, 
the grand results, are thrown open to the view and 
eomprehension of mankind ; children view with admi- 
ration, the motions of a watch—they gaze with won- 
der at the movements of the hands, and listen in sur- 
prise at the noise of the ticking. Men were but lately 
childreu of a larger growth—they looked on and won- 
dered at the results produced by mechanism and 
science, but understood nothing of the means employed 
to produce it. A philosopher was considered a magi- 
cian, and men were content to believe it, because the 
opportunity was not presented to learn the why and 
wherefore. Now, by means of books, the watch is 
opened, and we no longer stare in wild amazement, 
because the why and wherefore is explained. The 
most cultivated minds seem willing and gratified to 
combine their powers, and explain; to simplify and ren- 


_ der both intelligible and attractive to ordinary readers, 


the results of the profoundest sciences. Among the 
number, Sir David Brewster must take a high rank, for 
he has made out of what was formerly a dry subject, a 
fund of entertainment and instruction, me with so 
many facts and elucidations, that even a novel reader 
will be tempted to read and think. No one,after perusing 
his neat little book, and Sir Walter Scott’s Demono- 
logy, would ever atter believe in witchcrafi, and no 
one can read either without feeling thankful that men 
of such elevated and improved understandings are 
willing to turn teachers. 

In the present volume, the various kinds of optical il- 
lusions are fully explained, and numerous ingenious 
mechanical contrivances are described, by which the 
magicians used to puzzle and impose on the ignorant. 
A very attractive part of the book is that which de- 
scribes the means employed by the inventor of Mael- 
zell’s Automaton Chess Player, to conceal a person 
within the chest. Wood cuts are given in great num- 
bers, and if it does not settle that puzzling question, it 
at least shows how it might be played. bbage’s 
Calculating Machine, one of the great wonders of the 
mechanical world, is pleasingly described ; and if any 
of our readers wish to frighten themselves with a 
ghost or two, they have only to buy this book, a little 
smoke and a magic lantern, to throw themselves into 
a perfect fit or fidget, as the case may be. 

—=g>—__——- 


IneLuence oF ImaGination.—A curious proof of the 
influence of imagination is given in the life of Peter 
Heaman, a Swede, executed in Edinburgh in 1822. 
The following are his own words :—* One remarkable 
thing was, one day, as we were mending a sail, it bein 
a very thin one, after laying it upon deck im folds, I too 
the tar brush and tarred it over in the places which I 
thought needed to be strengthened. But when we hoist- 
ed it up I was astonished to see that the tar I had put 
upon it represented a gallows, and a man under it with- 
out a head. The head was lying beside. He was com- 
plete, body, thighs, legs, arms, and in every shape like 
aman. Now, I oftentimes made remarks upon it, and 
repeated them to the others. 1 always said to them 
pt gree may depend upon it that something will hap- 
pen. I afterwards took down the sail on acalm day, 
and sewed a piece of canvass over the figure to cover 


8 





So 


it, for I could not bear to have it always before my 


’ 


eyes.” —Brewster’s letters on Natural Magic. 


—p—___—— 
Written for the Casket. 

TRIBUTE TO THE PAST YEAR. 
Thou of the untiring pinion! since thy birth, 
How many years have fallen from thy hance, 
Like ripe fruit dropping, from the tree to earth, 
When autumn changes nature with his wand. 
Years are thy presents, and at thy command 
They go to mingle with that waveless sea, 
Whose boundless waste is undefined by land, 
Where all is mystery, save, oh God, to thee! 
Where ages buried are; and call’d eternity. 


Relentless time! again ] hear the knell 

Of a grey voyager, to that ocean vast 

And shoreless; and its last farewell, 

Now faintly mingles with the wintry blast. 
Its errand done, thy mighty hand hath cast 
it from thee, like some useless thing, 

Ever to join the unreturning past: 

But a fresh feather, from thy flying wing, 
Will soon again the changing season’s bring. 


But will it bring the hours of pleasure, fled 

Like flowers returning to the wood and vale, 

When blushing spring, doth balmy dew-drops shod: 
When music floats upon the perfum’d gale? 

No! they have vanished like some idle tale. 

Where have those missing from the fire-side gone. 
Will they return when mirth and song prevail? 

The church-yard answers with its added stone, 

And the new mound, where grass hath not yet grown: 


Death had been busy with che mighty dead, 
Before we pass’d the threshold of the year, 

A mourning world the tear of’ sorrow shed 
When Scotia’s bard reposed upon his bier. 
Ages elapse before such men appear, 

To shed the light of genius on mankind, 

O’er prostrate thrones we trace not his career; 
To him belonged the glorious gift of mind, 
And few have left so proud a name behind, 


Mortality! thy records frail, have told 

That other worthies too have pass’d away, 
Germania’s minstrel in his shroud is cold, 

The child of Genius, is the foul worm’s prey, 
And he is now but cold and worthless clay, 
Who was the last survivor of those men, 
Whose na‘es allied to freedom’s natal day, 
Requires no aid, historian, from thy pen! 
When will the world such patriots have again? 


Tears thy attendants were, departed year, 

In every land was heard the voice of woe; 

The cause was not ambition’s wild career, 

Man was the victim of a viewless foe, 

Whose power the aged, and the young laxi jow- 
Of his approach he gave no warning loud, 

To cot and palace noiseless would he go; 

And quite regardless of the meek, the proud; 

At his dread summons prince and peasant bow’d. 


Past year, farewell! time’s sad but stern decree, 
Hath sent thee on an unreturning wave, 

To join forever that insatiate sea, 

Which is of years, aye ages past, the grave. 
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Can pulseless marble from oblivion save 

Thy name, proud man! since all things must decay, 

Since time himself his weary wing will lave 

in that great ocean, when arrives the day 

‘The last, loud trump shall animate our clay. 

AVON BARD. 
a ascites AE a 
(Frem Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
THE HOUR OF FORTUNE. 

“ We have still a home, nay Emily, though ‘t is 
a poor one,” said Ernest Darley to his beautiful 
young wife, the first day they took possession of 
their lodgings in a humble alley in London. “1 
little thought, when we used to wander in the 
old woods at Balston, that I should take you to 
such a miserable abode as this.” 

‘| am happier here, dear Ernest, than in the 
woods of Balston.” 

“ Now, by heavens, it makes me angry to see 
vou happy! 1 believe you would continue to 
smile and be contented if we were in jail.” 

“ If we were in jail together, Ernest.” 

*“* Ah! bless you, my own dearest. Fortune 


cannot continue to frown upon so much good- | 


ness.” 





| 


THE HOUR OF FORTUNE. 





his indignation, and has he ever even deigned 
to send an answer? I have left our address 
here with his scoundrelly attorney, in case he 
should condescend to favor me with a reply.” 

At this moment a knock was ‘be at the 
door, and in answer to the ‘** Come in” of Mr. 
Darley, a lawyer's clerk presented himself, and, 
with no very respectful demeanour held out a 
letter. 

** A letter! From whom !” 

“From Mr. Clutchem. Does it wait an an- 
swer?”’ 

Ernest hurriedly glanced it over. 

‘* No. There—there,” he said, as soon as they 
were again alone, “ Relent, indeed! Read it.”’ 

Emily took the letter and read— 

* Sir,—l am desired by Sir Edward Darley, 
Bart. to inform you, that no begging letters will 
be received ; and further, I am desired to inform 
you, that Sir Edward Darley holds acknowledg- 
ments from you, for the sum of 3,400/. advanced 
to you while at Oxford. Measures will be taken 
to exact payment of the full amount forthwith. 
Your obedient servant, 

Simon CLutTcHEM.” 

“Then we are indeed entirely ruined!” said 


“The Christian calls Fortune by a different | Emily, with a sigh. 


name. He calls it Providence.” 

““ Well, providence, fortune, fate, chance, or 
whatever other name it rejoices in, cannot sure- 
iy persecute us for ever. Weare guilty of no 
fault.” 

*“ We are married against your uncle’s will. 
He spurned us from the moment we were unit- 
ed. He must have some reason surely for his 
detestation of me.” 

“ What reason can any one have to detest 
you ! You were poor—had he not told me over 
and over again that he did not care for wealth 
in the object of my choice? You were young, 
beautiful, accomplished, my equal in birth—it 
can’t be—it can’t be! I tell you it must be some- 
thing that L have done that makes him so enrag- 

“ And what have you done, Ernest, that can 
make him your enemy! You bore with ail his 
humours and caprices; you were affectionate 
tohim as a son; he loved you better than any 
thing else upon earth. How kind he was to you 
in your youth, and how well you deserved his 
kindness! No, no, itis me he persecutes—me 
he hates.”’ 

*“ Then may the God of-—— 

* Hush! hush! dear Ernest. 
lent.” ; 

* Relent! Ha ha! Sir Edward Darley relent! 
I tell you he makes it one of his boasts, that he 
never forgave, and never will forgive, even an 
imaginary offence. Relent! I tell you he is of 
that stubborn, obstinate nature, the feeling of 
repentance is unknown to him.”’ 

.“ Try him, dear Ernest; he cannot be so im- 
movable. Ask him in what we have offended 
him, and tell him we are anxious to atone for 
our offence.” 

* Have I not written to him? Have I not beg- 
ged an interview, in terms which | never thought 
I should have meanness enough to address to 
mortal man? Have | not besought him at least 
to inform me what I have done to draw down 


He may yet re- 





** Do you doubt it! .So we have been any day 
this three months.” 

* But can he really claim that money ?” 

‘** | suppose so. e always took my acknowl- 
edgments for the amount of my year’s allowance, 
solely, he said, to enable him to keep his books. 
As he had always taught me to consider myself 
his heir, | never thought he would produce them 
against me; but stay, have you looked on the 
other page of the note ?” 

“ P. S.—I am further requested to beg your 
presence to-day, at half past five, to be witness 
to an important deed.” 

At the appointed hour Ernest was punctually 
at Mr. Clutchem’s office. There, sitting in an 
easy chair, to his great surprise, he saw his un- 
cle. He approached with a gush of feeling at his 
heart, but the baronet fiercely ordered him back. 

“Stand there, till I tell you the reason for 
which I have summoned you here to-day. You 
recollect the old long tailed pony you rode when 
you were a little boy at school, which 1 turned 
out for life at your request!”’ 

‘“*] do,” said Ernest, wondering to what this 
question tended. 

‘*T had him shot the day before yesterday. 
Your dogs,—you no doubt remember them well; 
Bruno, and Ponto, and Ceesar—and the old New- 
foundland that brought Miss Merivale—I beg 
your pardon—Mrs. Ernest Darley, your amia- 
ble wife, out of the lake, when your awkwardness 
upset the boat !” 

““ | do,—the faithful, affectionate creature!” 

“J hanged them all at the same time. You 
recollect Abraham Andrews, whom you install- 
ed in the fancy cottage in the park, and his mo- 
ther, and his family, that you were so interested 
in! They have left the cottage ; they have been 
paupers on the parish for some time.” 

** Sir!” cried Ernest, “ if you only summoned 
me here to listen to the recital of such infamous, 
inhuman’”——— 

‘Spare your heroics, young man: you will 
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listen to something more before we part. But} 
come. We are wasting time. Now hear me. You 
married that girl. You asked no leave of me. 
Do you know, sir, who her mother was—who 
her father was !—and do you know, sir, what 
reason I have to hate them? Answer me that, 
sir.” 

«« Her father and mother have long been dead, 
sir. I never knew any cause you could have to 
dislike them.” 

“ Dislike !—Use better words, sir :—-say hate, 
detest, abhor them. Oh! you did not !—you 
ought to have asked, sir:—you would have 


known that the mother ruined my —, 


that the father attempted to take my life—that ! 
loved her, sir, fiercely—truly—and that she 


taught me to believe that she returned my love ; | 
till—till it suited her purposes, and she proved 





herself a” 

“ Stay, sir. 
plied to the mother of my wife.” 

“ Your wife! Oh, is she your wife, sir ? 
has her equipages, no doubt, and her country 
house, and her town house—your lady wile, sir; 
and her mother was” 

‘J shall stay here no longer, sir.”’ 

“ Wait, wait !—Mr. Clutchem, is the deed all 
properly prepared ?—worded so that the law can 
find no flaws in’t ?”’ 

** It is, Sir Edwerd.”’ 

“ Then give me a pen, Mr. Clutchem, it wants 
but my signature to make it efficient.”’ 

* This deed, Mr. Ernest Darley, is my will— 
by which I bestow, irrevocably, land, houses, 
money, goods, mortgages, &c. Xc-, on certain 
charities, for whichI care nothing, sir, but that I 
know my bequest will be less beneficial so ap- 
plied than by any other means; and leave you, 
sir, and your inestimable wife, the baronetcy— 
oh! I would not have you deprived of that !—and 
a jail, sir; and here, sir, [ have called you to be 
a witness. The ink, theink, Mr. Clutchem,” 
he continued, and held out his = to dip it in 
the inkstand, keeping his eye stil 
on his unfortunate nephew. 

The clock struck six—a sudden light flashed 
into the room—and Ernest thought he heard, for 
one moment, the creaking of a wheel. 

The Baronet’s hand continued in the same po- 





sition—his eye still glared upon the countenance | 
of his nephew, and a dead silence reigned in the | 


room. At last Mr. Clutchem advanced ;** How's 


this ?>—bless me! Sir Edward is quite cold!—| 
Help, there !—run for Sir Astley. Ah! the pas-_ 


sion was too much for him—gone off in a fit. 
Dead as an unsigned parchment. Sir Ernest! 
I shall be happy, sir, to continue in the service 
of the family. The rent-roll is in my desk, sir ; 
fourteen thousand a year. How would you like 
the funeral conducted ? Quite private, of course. 


Honor me by accepting the loan of this two! 


thousand pounds, for your immediate expenses. 
I wish you long life, Sir Ernest, and joy of your 
title, Sir Ernest. Sir Edward shall be carefully 
buried this day week.” 


-— 
— 





Goop Brerepinc.—Great talent renders a 
man famous; great merit procures respect; great 
learning esteem; but good breeding alone en- 
sures respect and esteem. 
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From the New York Mirror. 


Written after a ride >y the Schuylkill, in October. 
By Miss Fanny Kemble. 

Thou comest notin sober gui 
In mellow cloak of ruseet 

Thine are no melancholy —<" 
Nor hueless flowers, pale sad ; 

But, like an emperor, trn ! 
With porgeous 1obes of ‘Tyran dyes, 

Full flush of fragrant blossoming, 
And glowing perple 

How call ye this the season's fal, 
‘That seems the ; 

Richer and bri 
The pomp that s 

Red falls the westo-ring li 
On rock and st: cam and 


Soft woody banks and granite 
With amber clouds are omnes o'er; 
The wide clear w:ters sleeping lie 
Beneath the eve ning’s of gold, 
And on their glasey tevast the aky 
And banks the’ mi hues unfold. 
Far in the tangled w the ground 
Is strewn with#allen leaves, that lie 
Like crimson carpets all around 
Beneath a crim: on canopy. 
The sloping sun w ith arrows bright 
Pierces the forest’s waving maze; 
The universe seers wrapt in light, 
A floating robe of haze. 
Oh Autumn! thou an here a king— 
And round thy chrone the smiling 
A thousand fragr=nt tributes 


Of golden fruits and blushing flowers. 


Oh! not upon thy fading fields and fells 
In such rich garb doth Autumn come 

My home !—but o’e: thy mountains and thy delle 
is footsteps fall .lowly and solemnly. 


Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to hi 


Save the faint breathing round the year, 
Its crimson buds and pale oy mam : 


In lowly beauty ¢ onstantly doth wear. 


O’er yellow stubble \ands in mantle brown, 
He wanders thro.gh the wan October light : 
Still as he goeth, sle ipping down 
The garlands gre-n that were the spring’sdelight 


At morn and eve th:n silver vapours rise 
Around his path; but sometimes at midday 
He looks around th» hills with gentle 
That make the sallow woods and Gaide soom gey. 
hath— 


Yet something of s.d sov’reignty he 
A sceptre crowned with berries red, 
And the cold sobb ig wind bomen 


With wither’d let ves, that rustle his tread. 
And round him stil) in melane state, 
Sweet solemn th ughts of death and of decay, 


In slow and hushe | attendance, ever wait, 
Telling how all things fair must pass away. 
o <page 


Morives.—The folk wing Bayle remind 
the reader of Rochef a ~ of most 
men’s services for one a : it would ap- 
pear that the intention ode pate yn less share in them 


than a design to mortit y others.” 
. le eee 


There is one specia reason we ir: 
ak ppy as 
asant or to 
s 
Pe ee 


to make children as 
early youth forms a 
all their after-life, 
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Bibliographical Notices. 





TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE. 


On the subject of the New Market races, the German told the story of the hives of such men as Wa 
Prince, Puckler Muskau, is very severe on all parties con- ferson, Blissett, Francis, and a score of others, 


cerned; as the New York Traveller remarks. “* probably 
he wxs not ‘ up to the sharpa and down on the flats,’ as 


Bob Logic so beautifully expresses it.” We give the arti-] The author commences the history of ourvetag, 


cle and shall occasionally give further short extracts. 


“ At a certain distance from the gaol, about a hundred 
paces to the side, stands another white post called the bet- 
ting ave Here the betters assemble after they have seen 
the horses saddled in the stable at the beginning of the 


the impending race, or perhaps given a wink to some de- 
voted jockey. 

The scene which ensues would to many appear the 
most strange that ever was exhibited. ijn noise, uproar 
and clax.or, it resembles a Jew’s synagogue, with a greater 
display of passion. ‘The persons of th - drama are the first 
peers of England, livery servants, the lowest “ sharpers” 
and “ blacklegs”—in short, all! have money to bet 
here claim equal rights, nor is there any marked difference 
in their external appearance. Most of them have pocket 
books in their hands, each calls aloud his bet, and when it 
is taken, each party immediately notes it in his book.— 
Dukes, lords, grooms and rogues, shout, scream and halloo 
together, with a volubility, and in a tecanical language out 
of which a foreigner is puzzled to make any thing; till sud- 
denly the cry is heard “ The horses have started *” 

In a minute the crowd disperses; but the betters soon 
meet again at the ropes which enclose the course. You 
see a multitude of telescopes, opera glasses and eye glas- 
ses, levelled from the carriages, and Ey the horsemen, in 
the direction whence the jockeys are coming. With the 

speed of the wind they are seen approaching ; and for a 
few moments a deep and anxious silence peryades the 
motley crowd; while a manager on horseback keeps the 
course Clear, aad applies his w. ip without ceremony to 
the shoulders of any intruder. calm endures but a 
avg ont then once cease paneer shouts 
and lament tions, curses cheers, re-echo on every 
side, from lords to ladies far a d wide. * Ten to four 
upon the Admiral!’ ‘A hundred to one upon Madame 

estris!’ ‘Small beer against the field  &c. are heard 
f.om the almost frantic betters; and scarcely do you hear 
a ‘done "" uttered here and there, when the noble animals 
are before you—past you—in the tasaling of an eye—the 
next moment at the gaol—and luck, or skill, or knavery 
have decided the victory. ‘Uhe great losers look blank for 
a moment—the winners triumph aloud—many make 
“ boune niine a mauvais jeu,” and dart to the spot where 
the horses are unsaddled and the jockies weighed, to see 
if some i arity may not yet give thema chance. In 
a quarter of an hour the same scene begins anew with 
other ho and is repcated six or seven times. “ Voila 
les courses de Newmarket.” 

The first day i was gifted with such a prophetic vision, 
that twice by the mere exercise of my proper observation 
and jud ‘men., I betted upon the winner at the saddling,and 

a considerable sum. But I had the usual fate of 
play—what | won that day I lost the next, and as much 
tnore to boot. Whoever is a permanent winner here is 
sure of his ns beforehand ; and it is well known that the 
principles of many of the English nobility are very wide 
and expansive on this head-” 


t 
course, thoroughly examined into all the circumstances of | ra, jn all its glo , and the exquisite 
‘ French 


ee od 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


Among the entertaining books with which we ocea- | the 


sionally ile a leisure hour, we must enumerate 
Dunlap’s of the American which we 
have just Itisa octavo volume, writ. 


ten i ; 
ee fy full of anecdote and bi- 


the most curious kind, that books on the subject have are Sup 
always been an after with avidity; the one under taste 
consideration is decidedly of a superior cast, as little 

if anything is introduced which mi not be res 
aloud to a select party of ladies. As Mr. 










whom we acquired our theatrical propensities when ing phi 
young, they possess an interest which we could scarce. former 


y anticipate could be imparted to their 


from the first theatre in Virginia, when the 













music 
sisted of a = harp, and brought it down too All the 
own times, when we all have witnessed the : the gre 
to which stage arrangements and music have been compre 
brought, and even the troduction of the Italian —_ 
ish i rat | 
the acting o company. stead) ise @ 
of Senetical amusements, not only in our i thie 
cities, but all over the interior rote, ‘Se the wonde 
will have theatres, and it becomes t i ? scienc 
to make the best of it, and endeavor to introduce to pro 
ror plays as the surest way of attaining their ends. cian, ' 
e cannot hope to convey, in a newspaper, a tithe of oppor’ 
the interest Mr. Dunlap has imparted to his subject, where 
but to give an idea of the contents, we select almost open 
at random a few paragraphs. Of Jefferson, he says: becat 
“Of a small and light figure, well formed, with a sin. most 
gular physiognomy, @ nose perfectly Grecian, and blue comt 
eyes full of laughter, he had the faculty of exciti der b 
mirth to me a degree Wy poss: mf feature, “ the r 
though handsome, as an ugly eatured low comedian num 
ever seen. The Squire Richard of Jefferson, made. he h 
strong impression on the writer; his Sadi, in the afur 
taineers, a much stronger; and strange to say, his 80 1 
Verges, in Much Ado about Nothing, a yet stronger.” will 
_ Of our great favorite, Mr. Wood, the author givesa rus 
biographical sketch, containing the following discrim- mol 
inating paragraph :—“Mr. Wood's forte ia deciely no 
genteel comedy, but he suc i me! 
edy too. His striking excellence is a never-failing are 
ct knowledge of his author, both as to sentiment I 
and language. If we were to designate the conaye lus 
| which he particularly excels, we should sa his Tne 
Belcour, Reuben Glenroy, Vapid, Tangent Sir Charles me 
Racker, Micheal pana yy emg, = on8 ict, in . 
comedy; and in tragedy, rutus, Jaffier, Iago, 8 
Alonzo, in the Revenge, Charles de Moor, and Pen- we 
ruddock, were all excellent performances”—and we w 
will add, still are. We never see Mr, Wood on the be 
stage without discovering some new excellence,and °! al 
we are sometimes half tempted to think he is too C 
good to be appreciated by the numerous class who q 
ave been trained in certain sehools to admire rant a 
rather than nature, distortion instead of perfection. . 
Who that remembers. old Chesnut street Drury, un- 8 
der the old management of Warren and Wood, evet a 


expects to see anything, as a whole, half so good m 
these days. Wood and Warren, always sure of pleas- 
for they were never middling even to a thin house- 
—Jefferson—always received with uproarous ap- 
pieces. Blisset—a perfect player in French doctors. ) 
r. and Mrs. Francis, the admirable representatives of 
a class of old people, of whom-we nowadays see noth- 
worth seeing—in short, the toute ensemble, we 
ne’er shall look upon the like again. : 
Mr. Dunlap has no patience with children playing 
parts of grown people, and with one solitary ex- 
ception, that of Master we must say we agree 
with him. He says:—“A ehild playing in the same 
scene with men and women, is in itoolf an absurdity, 
and the such exhibitions .is.a, proof of vi- 
cious taste, or rather an absence of taste. It is the 
which carries the crowd to, see monsters 





reader, let his profession be what it may. 
hap-hazard kind of life the players generally vin | ore 


h 
Richard or Shylock. where the other characters 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES—TRIBUTE TO THE PAST YEAR. 


are supported by men and women, is to a person of 
taste an object of pity or ridicule.” 





s on Narurat Maare, by Sir David Brews- 
tr addressed to Sir Walter Scott. ‘This is the title of 
the 50th volume of Harper’s Family Library, just 
igsued in New York, and certainly a more entertain- 
ing philosophical work has never been printed. In 
former days, we might say till within the present cen- 
tury, philosophy was so beset with technical terms and 

hrases, that none but the learned dared attempt to 

thom its mysteries. How different the case now! 
All the treasures of knowledge, accumulated for ages, 
the grand results, are thrown open to the view and 
comprehension of mankind; children view with admi- 
ration, the motions of a watch—they gaze with won- 
der at the movements of the hands, and listen in sur- 
prise at the noise ot the ticking. Men were but lately 
children of a larger “sper tay | looked on and 
wondered at the results produced by mechanism and 
science, but understood nothing of the means employed 
to produce it. A philosopher was considered a magi- 
cian, and men were content to believe it, because the 
opportunity was not presented to learn the why and 
wherefore. Now, by means of books, the watch is 
opened, and we no longer stare in wild amazement, 
because the why and wherefore is explained. ‘The 
most cultivated minds seem willing and gratified to 
combine their powers, and explain; to simplify and ren- 
der both intelligible and attractive to ordinary readers, 
the results of the profoundest sciences. Among the 
number, Sir David Brewster must take a high rank, for 
he has made out of what was formerly a dry subject 
afund of entertainment and instruction, mingled with 
so many facts and elucidations, that even a novel reader 
will be tempted to read and think. No one, after 
rusing his neat little book, and Sir Walter Scott’s De- 
monology, would ever after believe in witchcraft, and 
no one can read either without feeling thankful that 
men of such elevated and improved understandings 
are willing to turn teachers. 

In the present volume, the various kinds of optical il- 
lusions are fully explained, and numerous ingenious 
mechanical contrivances are described, by which the 
magicians used to puzzle and impose on the ignorant. 
A very attractive part of the book is that which de- 
scribes the means employed by the inventor ot Mael- 
zell’s Automaton Chess Player, to conceal a person 
within the chest. Wood cuts are given in great num- 
bers, and if it dues not settle that puzzling question, it 
at least shows how it might be played. Babbago’s 
Calculating Machine, one of the great wonders of the 
mechanical world, is pleasingly described; and if 
any of our readers wish to frighten themselves with 3 
ghost or two, they have only to buy this book, a little 
smoke and a magic lantern, to throw themselves into 
a perfect fit or fidget, as the case may be. 

<> 
_ Inevuence or Imacination.—A curious proof of the 
influence of imagination is given in the life of Peter 

eaman, a Swede, executed in Edinburgh in 1822. 
The following are his own words: “One remarkable 
thin » was, one <an.agwe were mending a sail, it | 
4 very thin one, after laying it upon deck in folds, I too 
hetar brush and tarred it over in the places which I 
thought needed to be strengthened. But when we hoist- 

it up I was astonished to see that the tar I had put 
upon it represented a prices, anda man under it, with- 
outahead. The head was lying beside. He was com- 
plete, 46 thighs, legs, arms, and in every shape like 
’man. Now, I oftentimes made remarks upon it, and 
Tepeated them to the others. I always said to them 

» you may depend upon it that something will hap- 
pen. I afterwards took down the sail on a calm day, 


£5 


it, for I could not bear to have it always before my 


eyes.” —Brewster’s letters on Natural Magic. 
a ee 
Written for the Casket 


TRIBUTE TO THE PAST YEAR. 
Thou of the untiring pinion! since thy birth, 
How many years have fallen from thy hand, 
Like ripe fruit dropping, from the tree to earth, 
When autumn changes nature with his wand. 
Years are thy presents, and at thy command 
They go to mingle with that waveless sea, 
Whose boundless waste is undefined by land, 
Where all is mystery, save, oh God, to thee ! 
Where ages buried are; and call’d eternity. 


Relentless time! again I hear the knell 

Of a grey voyager, to that ocean vast 

And shoreless ; and its last farewell, 

Now faintly mingles with the wintry blast. 
Its errand done, thy mighty hand hath cast 
It from thee, like some useless thing, 

Ever to join the unreturning past : 

But a fresh feather, from thy flying wing. 
Will soon again the changing season’s bring. 


But will it bring the hours of pleasure, fled 

Like flowers returning to the wood and vale, 

When music floats upon the perfum’d gale? 

No! they have vanished like some idle tale. 

Where have those missing from the fire-side gone’ 
Will they return when mirth and song prevail ? 

The church-yard answers with its added stone, 

And the new mound, where grass hath not yet grown ' 


Death had been busy with the mighty dead, 
Before we pass’d the threshold of the year, 
A mourning world the tear of sorrow shed 
When Scotia’s bard reposed upon his bier. 
Ages elapse before such men appear, 

To shed the light of genius on mankind, 

O’er prostrate thrones we trace not his career, 
To him belonged the glorious gift of mind, 
And few have left so proud a name behind. 


Mortality! thy records frail have told 

That other worthies too have pass’d away. 
Germania’s minstrel in his shroud is cold, 

The child of Genius, is the foul worms’ prey. 
And he is now but cold and worthless clay, 
Who was the last survivor of those men, 
Whose names allied to freedom’s natal day, 
Requires no aid, historian, from thy nen! 
When will the world such patriots have again ? 


Tears thy attendants were, departed year, 

In every land was heard the voice of woe ; 

‘The cause was not ambition’s wild career, 

Man was the victim of a viewless foe, 

Whose power the aged and the young laid low. 
Of his approach he gave no warning loud, 

To cot and palace noiseless would he go ; 

And quite regardless of the meek, the proud ; 

At his dread summons prince and peasant bow’d. 


Past year, farewell! times’s sad but stern decree, 


Hath sent thee on an unreturning wave, 
To join forever that insatiate sea, 
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Which is of years, aye ages past, the grave. 
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Can pulseless marble from oblivion save 

Thy name, proud man! since all things must decay, 

Since time himself his weary wing will lave 

In that great ocean, when arrives the day, 

The last loud trump shail animate our clay. 

AVON BARD. 
——_—_.g>—-——— 
[From Black wood’s Magazine.} 
THE HOUR OF FORTUNE. ee 

“ We have still a home, my Emily, though itis 
a poor one,” said Ernest Darley to his beautiful 
young wife, the first day they took possession of 
their lodgin sin an humble alley in London. “I 
little thought, when we used to wander in the 
old woods at Balston, that I should take you to 
such a miserable abode as this.” 

“Tam happier here, dear Ernest, than in the 
woods of Balston.”’ 

“ Now, , it makes me angry to see 
you happy! I believe you would continue to 
smile and be contented if we were in jail.” 

“ If we were in jail together, Ernest.” 

“ Ah! bless you my own dearest. Fortune 
cannot continue to frown upon so much good- 
ness.” 

“ The Christian calls Fortune by a different 
name. He calls it Providence.” 

“ Well, providence, fortune, fate, chance, or 
whatever other name it rejoices in, cannot sure- 
ly — us for ever. We are guilty of no 
fault.” 

“We are married against your uncle’s will. 
He spurned us from the moment we were united. 
He must have some reason surely for his detes- 
tation of me.” 

“What reason can any one have to detest 
vou! You were poor—had he not told me over 
and over again that he did not care for wealth 
in the object of my choice? You were young, 
beautiful, accomplished, my equal in birth--it 
can’t be--it can’t be! I tell you it must be some- 
ry that I have done that makes him so enrag- 
e we 

“ And what have you done, Ernest, that can 
make him yourenemy! You bore with all his 
humours and caprices; you were affectionate to 
him as a son; he loved you better than any 
thing else upon earth. How kind he was to you 
in your youth, and how well you deserved his 
kindness! No, no, it is me he persecutes—me 
he hates.” 

“ Then may the God of —— 

“Hush! hush! dear Ernest. 
lent!” 

* Relent! Ha ha! Sir Edward Darley relent ! 
I tell you he makes it one of his boasts, that he 
never forgave, and never will forgive, even an 
imaginary offence. Relent! I tell you he is of 
that stubborn, obstinate nature, the feeling of 
repentance is unknown to him.”’ 

“ Try him, dear Ernest; he cannot be so im- 
movable. Ask him in what we have offended 
him, and tell him we are anxious to atone for 
our offence.” 

“Have I not written to him? Have I not beg- 
ged an interview, in terms which I never thought 

should have meanness enough to address to 
mortal man? Have I not besought him at least 
to inform me what I have done to draw down 
his indignation, and has he ever even deigned 


He may yet re- 


THE HOUR OF FORTUNE. 


to send an answer? I have left our address 
here with his scoundrelly attorney, in case he 
should condescend to favor me with a reply.” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the 
door, and in answer to the “ Come in” of Mr, 
Darley,a lawyer’s clerk presented himself, and, 
with no very respectful demeanour held out a 
letter. 

* A letter! From whom!” 

“From Mr. Clutchem. Does it wait an an- 
swer?”’ . 

Ernest hurriedly glanced it over. 

“No. There—there,” he said, as soon as the 
were again alone, “ Relent, indeed! Read it.” 

Emily took the letter and read— 

“ Sir,—l am desired by Sir Edward Darley, 
Bart. to inform you, that no begging letters will 
be received; and further, 1 am desired to inform 
you, that Sir Edward Darley holds ackowledg- 
ments from you, for the sum of 3,400/. advanced 
to you while at Oxford. Measures will be taken 
to exact payment of the full amount forthwith. 
Your obedient servant, 

Simon CruTcuHem.” 

“ Then we are indeed entirely ruined!” said 
Emily, with a sigh. 

** Do you doubt it! 
this three months.” 

“But can he really claim that money?” 

“IT suppose so. He always took my acknowl- 
edgments for the amount of my year’s allowance 
soley, he said, to enable him to keep his books, 
As he had always taught me to consider myself 
his heir, I never thought he would produce them 
agaist me; but stay, have you looked on the 
other page of the note? 

“ Pp. S.--I am further requested to beg your 
presence to day, at half past five, to be witness 
to an important deed.”’ 

At the appointed hour Ernest was punctually 
at Mr. Clutchem’s office. There, sitting in an 
easy chair, to his great surprise, he saw his un- 
cle. He approached with a gush of feeling at 
ne ert, but the baronet fiercely ordered him 

ack. 

“‘ Stand there till 1 tell you the reason for 
which I have summoned you heré to-day. You 
recollect the old long tailed pony you rode when 
you were a little boy at school, which I turned 
out for life at your request!” , 

“T do,” said Ernest, wondering to what this 
question tended. 

‘““T had him shot the day before yestesday. 
Your dogs,—you no doubt remember them well; 
Bruno, and Ponto, and Ceesar—-and the old New-, 
foundland that brought Miss Merivale—I beg 
your pardon—Mrs. Ernest Darley, your amiable 
wife, out of the lake, when your awkwardness 
upset the boat!’ 

** 1 do,—the faithful, affectionate creature!” 

“T hanged them all at the same time. You 
recollect Abraham Andrews, whom you install- 
ed in the fancy cottage in the park, and his mo- 
ther, and his family, that you were so interest 


So we have been any day 


in! They have left the cottage; they have been * 


paupers on the 


t arish for some time.” 
“ Sir!” cried 


rnest, “ if you only summoned 


me here to listen to the recital of such infamous, 
inhuman” ——— 





" Spare your heroics, young man: you will 
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ODE TO THE KENTUCKY RIVER.—GREATNESS OF MIND. 


nto something more before we part. But 
come. We are wasting time. Now hear me. 
You married that girl. You asked no leave ot 
me. Do you know, sir, who her mother was— 
whoherfather was !—a nd do you know, sir, what 
reason I have to hate them? Answer me that, 

<., 98 
a Her father and mother have long been dead, 
sir. I never knew any cause you Could have to 
dislike them.” ; 

“ Dislike !—Use better words, sir:—say hate, 
detest, abhor them. Oh! you did not!—you 
ought to have asked, sir:—you would have 
known that the mother ruined my happiness— 
that the father attempted to take my life—that I 
loved her, sir, fiercely —truly—and that she 
taught me to believe that she returned my love; 
til—till it suited her purpose, and she proved 
herself a”’ 

“Stay,sir. If will hear no such language ap- 
plied to the mother of my wife.” 

“Your wife! Oh, is she your wife, sir? And 
has her equipages, no doubt, and her country 
house, and her town house—your lady wife, sir ; 
and her mother was”’ 

“] shall stay here no longer, sir.” 

“ Wait, wait !—Mr. Clutchem, is the deed all 
properly prepared ?—worded so that the law 
can find flaws in’t?”’ 

“It is, Sir Edward.” 

“Then give mea pen, Mr. Clutchem, it wants 
but my signature to make it efficient.” 

“This deed, Mr. Ernest Darley, is my will— 
by which I bestow, irrevocably; land, houses, 
money, goods, mortgages, &c. &c., on certain 
charities, for which I care nothing, sir, but that 
I know my bequest will be less beneficial so ap- 
plied than by any other means and leave you, sir, 
and your inestimable wife, the baronetcy—oh! 
I would not have you deprived of that!—and a 
jail, sir; and here, sir, | have called you to be 
a witness. The ink, the ink, Mr. Clutchem,” 
he continued, and held out his pen to dip it in 
the inkstand, keeping his eye still savagely fixed 
on his unfortunate nephew. 

_ The clock struck six—a sudden light flashed 
into the room—and Ernest thought he heard, for 
one moment, the creaking of a wheel. 

_ The Baronet’s hand continued in the same po- 
sition—his eye still glared upon the countenance 
of his nephew, and a dead silence reigned in the 
room. At last Mr. Clutchem advanced; ‘*‘ How’s 
this?—bless me! Sir Edward is quite cold ?— 
Help, there !—run for Sir Astley. Ah! the pas- 
810n was too much for him—gone off in a fit. 

ead as an unsigned parchment. Sir Ernest! 
I shall be happy, sir, to continue in the service 
of the family. The rent-roll is in my desk, sir; 
fourteen thousand a year. How would you like 
the funeral conducted? Quite private, of course. 

onor me by accepting the loan of this two | 
thousand pounds, for your immediate expenses. 
wish you long life, Sir Ernest, and joy of your 
rnest. Sir Edward shall be carefully | 
urled day week.” 


liste 














a | 

Goo Breepinc.—Great talent renders a| 
man famous; great merit procures respect; | 
great learning esteem; but good breeding alone 
ensures respect and esteem. 


|in the necessaries of life. 
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From the Siturdiy Evening Post. 
ODE TO THE KENTUCHY RIVER. 
A chrystal stream of many pure rills blended, 
Where leap'’d the d2er once safe from human skill, 
From whose proud cliffs the eagle once descended 
On harm'ess birds, with poison’d claws to kill. 


Cinall’d by nature through high hi'ls of stone, 
She rolls translucent, ’tween her shelving shures, 
The wide arm’d poplars stand aloft, alone, 
Shading the sun from her rich pebbled stores. 


On her proud banks in clusters ever green, 

The beanteous cedars grow in endless bloom: 
Her sides enrich’d with marble, sculptur’d seem 
By some unerring hand, the gods to tomb. 


The lofty oak adorns her highest hills, 

Whiist haw and dogwood biossom in her vales, 
The spring birds chirp along her meliow rills, 
And chaunt their softest notes and liveliest tales. 


Circling her mazes now she winds around, 
In twist ng beauty through a fertile piain, 
Now horizontal makes a straighien’d bound, 
As far as sight can stretch a watery lane. 


Along this stream the Indian’s whoop hag rung. 
The panther’s bark oft sounded from her trees; 
‘the sneaking wolf his nightly howl has sung. 

Some savage voice was borne on covery breeze. 


All hail! Kentucky, neither Indian’s screams, 
Nor beastly monsters now infest thy caves, 
Thou most romantic flow of nature’s streams, 
May peace and beauty ever crown thy wae 


7. AF 
en 
GREATNESS OF Minv.—The President d’Al- 
was arrested at Aix, during the reign of 
Robespierre. Upon being interrogated about 
the concealment of a hundred thousand crowns, 
which had been buried by his wife, he was dis- 
charged, but a confidential servant was taken 
up, and confined, it being proved that he was 
privy to the transaction. Every possible mode 
was tried to prevail upon him to discover the 
place where this treasure was deposited, and he 
was repeatedly offered his life on this condition. 
The president himself repaired to the prison, re- 
leased him from the oath of secrecy which he 
had taken, and commanded him to disclose the 
particulars of the transaction. 'The faithful do- 
mestic, however, replied as follows: ‘“‘ When I 
was entrusted with the secret, both your wife 
and myself knew before hand that it would be 
improper to confide it to you, and my firmness 
will hereafter prove beneficial to your chil- 
dren.” Having said this he walked forward to 
the scaffold prepared for the occasion, and was 


instantly executed. 
a Be 
There are few countries, which, if well culti- 





| vated, would not support double the number of 


their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one-third 
part of the people are not extremely stinted even 
I send out twenty 
barrels of corn, which would maintain a family 
in bread for a year, and I bring back in return a 
vessel of wine, which half a dozen good fellows 
would drink in less than a month, at the expense 


| of their health and reason.—Swift. 
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A SOUTH SEA ROOKERY. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
From Capt. Merrills’ Journcl of Voyages and Travels. 
A SOUTH SEA ROOKERY. 


The feathered tribes are very numerous on 
those lonlely isles of the southern hemisphere, 
both in the South Sea and in the South Pacific 
Ocean. Of Penguins there are four different 
kinds which resort to the Falkland Islands ; viz. 
the king penguin, the macaroni, the jackass, and 
(he rookery. The first of these is much larger 
than a goose; the other three are smaller, differ- 
ing in appearance in several particulars. They 
all walk upright,as their legs project from their 
bodies in the same direction with their tails ; and 
when fifty or more of them are moving in file, 
they appear at a distance like a company of ju- 
venile soldiers. They carry their heads high, 
with wings drooping hke twoarms. As the fea- 
thers on the breast are delicately white, with a 
line of black running across the crop, they have 
been aptly compared, when seen at a little dis- 
tance, to a company of children with white 
rage tied round their waists with black strings. 

his feathered animal is said to combine the 
qualities of man, fishes, and fowls; upright like 





The teal is likewise found here, and far sup. 
passing in beauty those of this country. Their 
bills and feet are blue; their wings of a goldep 
green; and the plumage of their bodies 
brilliant and shining than that of the pintado, 
The ducks are similar to those of our own coun, 
(try. There is also a goose here, called the low. 
| land goose, which somewhat resembles our tame 
geese. The males are of a variegated hue,a 
kind of mixture of a white and dark grey, chiefly 
white. The females are mostly grey,and résem- 
ble the brant of the United States. They are not 
quite so large as our geese, and feed on shell-fish 
and rock-help, which gives their flesh a very 
unpleasant ftavor. 

When a sufficient number of penguins, alba- 
tross, &c. are assembled on the shore, after a 
deliberate consultation on the subject, they pro- 
ceed to the excution of the grand purpose for 
which they left their favorite element. In the 
first place they carefully select a level piece of 
ground, of suitable extent, often comprising four 
or five acres, and as near the water as practica- 
ble, always preferring that which is the least en- 
cumbered with stones, and other hard sub- 
| stances, with which it would be dangerous to 
| have their eggs come into contact. As soon as 


| 
' 


| they are satisfied on this point, they proceed to 








the first; their wings and feet acting the part of | lay out the plan of their projected encampment; 
fins, like the second ; and furnished with bills and | which task they commence by tracing a wellde- 
feathers like the third. Their gait on land, how- | fined parallelogram, of sufficient magnitude to 
ever, is very awkward; more so than that of a accommodate the whole fraternity, say from one 


ack tar, just landed frora a long voyage; their 

egs not being much better adapted for walking 

their wings are for flying. 
The next most remarkable bird to be found on 


those shores is the penguin’s intimate associate | 


and most particular friend, the albatross. This 


# one of the largest and most formidable of the | 


South Sea birds ; being of the gull kind,and tak- 
ing its prey upon the wing. Like many other 
oceanic birds, the albatross never comes on land, 
except for the purpose of breeding; when the 
attachment that exists between it and the pen- 
guin, is evinced in many remarkable instances ;" 
indeed it seems as firm as any that can be formed 
by the sincerest friends. Their nests are con- 
structed with great uniformity near to each other; 
that of the albatross being always in the centre 
of a little square, formed by the nests of four pen- 
guins. But more of this in its proper place. 
Another sea-fowl, peculiar to these islands, is 
called the upland goose, and is about the size of 
our domestic goose ; palatable when cooked, be- 
ing sweet, tender smh juicy. Their plumage is 
rich and glossy; that of the gander a dazzling 
white, his bill being short and black,and his feet 
ellow. The edges of the feathers which cover 
is breast and back are black. The down is 
nearly equal to that of the swan, and would make 
beautiful trimming for ladies’ dresses. But the | 
down of the albatross is superior to any thing of | 
the kind that I have ever seen; though that of | 
the shag approaches the nearest to it in quality. | 
{f any method could be invented to divest it of 
that disagreeable fishy odor, peculiar to all 
oceanic birds, it would be the most valuable down 
ever brought to this country; and I believe that 


their feathers might be made equally as valuable 
as geese feathers. 








| to five acres. One side of this square runs pa- 
| rallel with the water’s edge, and is always left 
'open for egress and regress; the other three 
| sides are ditferently arranged. 

| The industrious feathered laborers next pros 
ceed to clear all the ground within the square 
from obstructions of every kind, picking up the 
stones in their bills and carefully deponnns 
them outside of the lines before mentioned, un 
they sometimes, by this means, create a little 
wall on three sides of the rookery. Within this 
range of stones and rubbish they form a path- 
way, six or eight feet in width, and as smooth as 
any paved or gravelled walk. This path is for 
a general promenade by day, and for the senti- 
nels to patrol by night. 

Having thus finished their little works of de- 
fence on the three land sides, they next lay out 
the whole area in little squares of equal sizes, 
formed by narrow paths which cross each other 
at right angles; and which are also made very 
smooth. At each intersection of these paths an 
albatross constructs her nest, while in the centre 
of each little square is a penguin’s nest; so that 
each albatross is surrounded by four penguins; 
and each penguin has an albatross for its neigh- 
bor in four directions. In this regular manner 
is the whole area occupied by these feathered 
sojourners, of different species, leaving at con- 
venient distances, accommodations for some 
other kinds of oceanic birds, such as the shag, or 
green cormorant, and another which the seamen 
call Nelly. 

Although the penguin and the albatross are op 
such intimate terms, and appear to be affection- 
ately and sincerely attached to each other, they 
not only build their nests in a very different man - 
ner, but the penguin will even rob her friend’s 
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WILD HORSES—HONOUR AMONG THE INDIANS. 8§9 


nest Whenever she has an opportunity. The pen- | frequently advance boldly to within a few yards 
in’s nest is merely a slight excavation in the | of the line of march, where they halt to gaze at 
earth, Just deep enough to prevent her single | the troops, snorting, and shewing every sign of 
soo rolling from its primitive position; while the | astonishment and displeasure, especially at sight 
albatross throws up a little mound of earth, | of the cavalry. These droves are always head- 
ass and shells,eight or ten inches high, and | ed by some fine looking old Bashaws, whose flow- 
about the size of a water bucket,on the sum- | ing manes and tails plainly shew that they have 
mit of which she forms her nest, and thus lvoks | never been subject to man’s control; and in the 
down upon her nearest neighbours and best | rear the mares and colts follow.”—[Campaigns 
friends. | and Cruises in Venezula.] 
None of the nests in these rookeries are ever | ——.——_. 
left unoccupied for a single moment, until the | AnimaL SaGacirry.—The following curious 
eggs are hatched and the young ones old enough fact is related by Professor Scarpa, in one of 
to take care of themselves. ‘The male goes to his valuable anatomical works. A duck, ac- 
sea in search of food until his hunger is appeas- | Customed to feed out of his owner’s hand, was 
ed; he then promptly returns and affectionately | offered some perfumed bread. The animal at 
takes the place of his mate, while she resorts to | frst refused, but afterwards took it in its bill, 
the same element for the like purpose. In the | Carried it to a neighbouring pond, moved it 
interchange of these kind offices, they so con- briskly backwards and forwards under the wa- 
trive it as not to leave the eggs uncovered at all; | ter, as if to wash away the disagreeabie smell, 
the present incumbent (say the female) making and then swallowed it. 
room for the partner of her cares and pleasures 
on his return from the sea, while he nestles in|. Honour AMONG THE InNp1ANs.—The follow- 
by her side until the eggs are completely cover- | 10g is related in the Richmond Compiler, of 
ed by hisfeathers. By this precaution they pre- Thursday last :— 
vent their eggs being stolen by the other birds,| When Gen. Scott arrived at the American en- 
which would be the case were they left exposed; | Campment in the North West, he found three 
for the females are so ambitious of producing a | Indian prisoners—under a charge of murdering 
large family at once, that they rob each other | the whites. The evidence was slight—and an 
whenever they have an opportunity. Similar de- a had been sent on to Washington to 
predations are also committed by a bird called | obtain their discharge. But the President had 
the rook, which is equally mischievous as the | gone to the Hermitage, and the Secretary of 
monkey. The royal penguin is generally fore- War to Detroit. No answer was of course ob- 
most in felonies of this description, and never | tained. In the meantime, the Cholera broke 
neglects an opportunity of robbing a neighbor. | out among the American troops in the camp on 
Indeed, it often happens that when the period of | Rock River. Many became victims. One of 
incubation is terminated, the young brood will | the three Indian prisoners also took it and died. 
consist of three or four different kinds of birds in| The General seeing the danger they were ex- 
one nest. This is strong circumstantial evidence posed to, determined on letting the two sur- 
that the parent bird is not more honest than her | Vivors out of confinement—and told them if they 
neighbors. would confine themselves to the island in the 
To stand at a little distance and observe the | river, he would permit them to gothere. ‘Their 
movements of the birds in these rookeries, is not | word being pledged, he directed them to go to the 
only amusing but edifying and even affecting. | extreme part of the island, where they might 
The spectacle is truly worthy the contemplation | Keep somewhat out of the way of our troops. 
ofa philosophic mind. You will see them march- | They pwn. A repaired to the quarter where 
ing round the encampment in the out-side path, | he had directed them to go—but they never once 
or public promenade, in pairs, or in squads of left the island—although they might easily have 
four, sir, or eight, forcibly reminding you of of- made their escape. Meantime the Cholera 
officers and subalternson a parade day. At the | Spr ead and the danger thickened. The General 
same time the camp, or rookery, is in continual | then told them that he would permit them to go 
motion; some penguins passing through the dif- | to their tribe, upon condition they would return 
ferent paths or alleys, on their return from an | to the camp as soon as he gave them notice that 
aquatic excursion, eager to caress their mates | the Cholera was gone. ‘They assented to the 
after a temporary absence; while the latter are | terms, and went home. 
passing out in their turn, in quest of recreation These men were under a charge of murder— 
and refreshment. At the same time, the air is | @2d might have lost their lives if they were put 
almost darkened by an immense number of al- | Upon their trial. But notwithstanding this cir- 
batross hovering over the rookery like a dense | Cumstance, the moment General Scott had de- 
cloud, some continually lighting and meeting termined to hold his gréat council with the In- 
their companions, while others are constantly dians, he informed the two prisoners that they 
rising and shaping their course for the sea. must come in—and they did not hesitate to do 
ee so. They repaired among the first Indians to the 
Taz Witp Horses.—‘ The herds of wild | American encampment. 
horses present a beautiful spectacle when they The reader will be pleased to hear that they 
are alarmed in their native wilds by the intrusion | were ultimately acquitted—though one of them 
of an army.—Instead of flying, as the deer and| had to pledge himself to attend as a witness 
other timid animals, they gallop round in com-| against another Indian, who was charged with 
pact masses of many thousands, apparently for | murdering the whites. This duty, too, he ful- 


the purpose of reconnoitering the strangers ; and | filled, though at much inconvenience to himself. 
* 
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YES—PVE LowD 


THEE LONG 


AND DEARLY. 


COMPOSED FOR THE CASKET. 








Seem as shadows cold 


SECOND VERSE. 


Other lovers’ prayers may move thee, 
Other eyes may light to bliss ; 

But, can other bosoms love thee 
More sincerely true than this? 

Other hands may yet caress thee, 
Other sighs may blend with thine ; 

But, whefi other bosoms press thee, 
Think of all the pangs in mine. 
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to me; Give me back the bower torsaken, Where my soul first flew to thee. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Tis not wealth, nor fame, nor slendor, 
That can wean my heart from thee ; 
*Tis not glances warm and tender, 
That can change the truth in me. 
No; the heart once rudely broken 
By the blasts of grief and pain, 
Though the lips of joy have spoken, 
Cannot throb with life again. 





From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
A POETICAL TRIFLE. 
SONNET—FROM THE SPANISH. 


EB. ady in’ whom the fairest’ graces dwel 1, 
Awake to breathe the morning’s fragrant a ir; 
Descend and charm our solitary d ell, 
Yon starr y dews invite thee, lad y fair! 


ME any a 
A nd _ streams 
est sinell, 
Round the gay banks r_ ea 
En 


melody sweetly m ingles there, 


and sungs and flowers of sweet- 


© up their citadel 


proud secur & ty, as though they were 


A ppointed guardi ans o’er @ scene so sweet: 


Kady! all nature 1 ooks out 1 ovely now, 


Uncounted beauties, thoughts most exquisite, 


En hol fest union blend: a living glow 


Secms to pervade the world, and -welcoms thee— 


A \|l—all is brightness o’er heav’n, earth and sea. 


mp 
A Srivcutar Prociamation..—The following singular 
anti-lunarian rescript was publicly and in due form an- 
nounced by the bellman, through the streets of Armagh, 
a short time since: “ The inhabitants of Armagh are re- 
quested to take notice, that im consequence of the uncer- 
tainty of the weather,the eclipse of moon, which was to 
have taken place this evening, is postponed by order, until 
the full moon in October, of which due notiee will be 
given. 
eR 


Fausrnoops are Pindar’s razors, made to sell. Trutha 
Damascus blade, made to shave—and nothing shaves so 
keenly. 
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A Cuurcn Yarp DiaLocur.—A. An excellent discourse 
brother 5. Very close and searching, | thought. 

B. It was indeed. Did you observe how he pronounced 
the word righteous. 


_A. No, I did not, but I thought he gave an admirable 
picture of the righteous man. 


_ B. Most excellent. I never heard the word pronounced 
in three syllables before. 

A. Andthen that appeal to false professors near the 
close-- 

B. Was truly eloquent: I did not like, however, that 
posture when he covered his face. 

A. IT hope I shall never forget the sermon. 
all to myself. 

B. So did I. I felt it deeply. I was only sorry that he 
should use the verb progress in one of his finest passages. 

A. Iam sure | did not observe it. I was too much’over- 
whelmed with what he said. 
_ B. L too. IL could scarcely hold my head up till he got 
into that fitofcoughing. By the bye. he spits too much. 

A. Perhaps he does; but I can easily put up with that in 
sucha preacher. 

_B. Socan |. O yes, 1make no manner of objection to 
his spitting, any more than to his taking out his watch, or 
his saying firstly, or to his slapping the Bibie, or his4dean- 
ing onthe pulpit, er his — , . 

_ A. Brother B. If Il may ask so bold a question, are you 
in the habit of criticising every sermon thus? 

B. Criticising? You mistake me altogether. 
of criticising sermons on the Sabbath. 

A. I should think you would profit very little by the 
soundest preaching. 

B. There again you are mistaken. I derive great 
benefit from sanctuary privileges. But still I like to see 
every thing done decently and in order. That reminds 
me ofa mistake Mr. X. made in quoting Seripture—— 
What! are you going? 

es, good morning.—[ Presbyterian. 
ee ae 


I applied it 


I disprove 


What is that which is above all human imperfections, 
and yet shelters the weakest and wisest, as well as the 
wickedest of all mankind ?—A Hat. 
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THE SOLDIER’S FAREWELL. 


A Ballad—Adapted to a German Air. 

















dim. 


Cease to re- mem-ber me. That lookof love en-chanting, So touching, sweet and 
oa 





granting, Will make me true to thee, Will make me true to thee. 
SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. 
When on the troubled ocean, When rushing into battle, I go where glory calls me, 

I scorn its rude commotion, I court the cannon’s rattle, But still that look enthrals me, 
Oh! then I’ll think of thee; Oh! then Ill think of thee ; Farewell! it beams in vain ; 
And when thy form reposes, When on the cold earth lying, Oh! hush that sigh of fear, love, 
On beds of blushing roses, My last farewell I’m sighing, And dry that burning tear, love, 

Oh! then love, think of me. Oh! then love, think of me. For we will meet again. 








From the Saturday Evening Post. 
MUSIC OF BIRDS. 


Omithologists have observed that notes in birds are 
no more ‘innate than language in man, and that the 
feathered tribe depend entirely upon their masters— 
those by whom they are bred—for the sounds which 
they produce. It is remarkable that young birds in a 
wild state, attend only to the instruction of the parent 
bird, disregarding the notes of all others that may be 
singing around them; while certain species, when 
tamed and caged, soon learn to imitate the whistle of 
the human voice. 

Mr. Burrington defines the song ot birds to be a suc- 
cession of three or more different notes, continued 
without interruption, with a musical bar of four crotch- 
ets, adagio movement. Birds in a wild state, com- 
monly sing about ten weeks in the year, while those 
in a cage, when plentifully supplied with food, and well 
attended, sing the greater part of the year. Itisa 
regular provision of nature that the female of no spe- 
cies ever sings, as the song would discover her nest. 
Mr. Hunter, in dissecting birds of several species, 
found the muscles of the larynx to be stronger in the 
nightingale than in any other bird of the same size; and 
in all those instances where he dissected male aud fe- 
male, the same muscles were much stronger in the 
male. 

Some passages of the song, in a few kinds of birds, 
correspond with the intervals of our musical scale, of 
which the cuckoo is a striking instance; but much the 


greater part of the songof this bird is not capable of 


musical uitonation; partly because the rapidity 1s too 
great to reduce the passages to a musical bar, and 
partly because the pitch of most birds is considerably 
higher than the shrillest note of any musical instru- 
ment. Mr, Barrington apprehends that all birds sing 
inthe same key ; and in order to discover this key, he 
informs us, that the following notes have been observ- 
ed in different birds: A, B, flat ; C, D, F, and G, want- 
ing only E to complete thescale. ‘I'hese intervals, he 


"| on 





says, can he found only in the key of F, with a sharp 
third, orthat of G, with a flat third; and he supposes 
it to be the latter, because, admitting that the first mu- 
sical notes were learned from birds, those of the cuckoo, 
which have been most attended to, form a flat third ; 
and most of our compositions are in a flat third, where 
the music is simple and consists merely of nielody.— 
As a further evidence that birds sing always in the 
same key, it has been found, by pi | to a night- 
ingale, as well asa robin, educated under him, that the 
notes reducable to our intervals of the octave, were al- 
ways precisely the same. 

Subjoined is a table, extracted in part from Rees’s 
Enyclopedia, exhibiting the comparative merits of va- 
rious singing birds, with the number of notes sung by 
each. ‘T'wenty is supposed to be the point of perfect 
tion, to which the nightingale closely approaches. The 
superiority of this bird consists in its mellowness of 
tone, and brilliant execution, and in its continuance of 
song, which is sometimes extended, without a pause, 
no less than twenty seconds. 

Sprightly Plaintive 


notes. notes. Compass. 

Nightingale, 14 19 19 
Skylark, 19 4 18 
Woodiaik, 4 17 12 
Linnet, 16 12 16 
Goldfinch, 19 4 12 
Greenfinch, 4 4 4 
Hedge Sparrow, 0 6 4 
Redpoll, 4 0 4 
Thrush, 4 4 4 
Blackbird, 4 0 2 
Robin, 16 12 21 
Wren, 12 0 4 

Norf’k M’k N’gale,12 12 14 
Reed Sparrow, 4 0 2 


————_—-—_——--—- 
“Ts your father a Catholic?” said a young man 
to an Irish boy, “ No sir,” he replied, “* he’s a 
shoemaker.” 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








THE APRIL FOOL. 
BY J. HARRISON. 
“To-day,” says Dick, “is Apmi-day, 
And, tho’ so mighty wise you be, 
A bet, whate’er you like, I'll lay, 
Ere night, I make a tool of thee!” 


“ A fool I may be made, ’tis true : 
But, Dick,” cries ‘Tom, “ne’er be afraid, 
Nu man can make a fool of you, 
For you're a fool already made.” 





A MAXIM OVERTURNED. 
’Tis held that naught’s so light as air, 
Yet when for window taz they levy, 
The maxim we refute, and swear 
That air thus charged comes deuced heavy. 





TO A COUNTRY INNKEEPER. 

Your salmon are so fat and red. 
Your fowls so thin and blue— 

*Tis seen which Providence has fed, 
And which were rear’d by you. 





Tue Conression.—A_ lady at confession, amongst 
other heinous crimes, accused herself of using rouge. 
“What is the use of it?” asked the confessor. “I do 
it to make myself handsomer.” “And doesit produce 
that effect?” “At least I think so, tather.” ‘The 
confessor on this took his penitent out of the confes- 
sional, and having looked at her attentively in the 
light, said, “Well, madam, you may use rouge, for you 
are ugly enough even with it.” 





Tyroiese Exrression or GratitupE.—The Golden 
Adler at Innsbruck, independently of being the house 
where Hoter lodged, is a primitive inn, at once cheap 
and comfortable. Having paid our very moderate bill, 
(leaving a gratuity for the servants) the chambermaid 
came into our room and, seizing our hand, kissed it! 
We did not recollect at the moment that this was the 
customary way of expressing gratitude in such cases. 
We were hurned, indeed, and taken at a loss; and, in 
short, without an idea of gallantry, or any thing else, 
but sumply from not knowing how to act on the occa- 
sion, we returned the salute on the damsel’s cheek.— 
She appeared to be grateful for the compliment, and 
curteseying low, thanked us agein, and withdrew. 

[ Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 





A Harp Case.—An elderly gentleman of unimpeached 
veracity, though by the way somewhat addicted to story 
telling, relates the foliowing : 

During the early days of this town, before carts came 
into vogue, he was accustomed to haul his wood by the aid 
of an old black mare he kept in his service. Now the old 
mare’s harness cons.sted of a breast plate and traces, made | 
of the untanned hide of the ox. At the close of a rainy 
day, he went to his wood lot, situated some forty or filty 
rods from his dwelling, for the purpose of procuring a log 
ot wood. Alter having cut a log which he judged might | 
be a smart load for his beast, he fastened her to one end. | 
with her head towards home, and gave her the rein. The | 
old mare continued her course till she arrived at the door, | 
when, to his surprise, he discovered, that owing to the 
great extensibility of the traces, they had stretched the 
whole distance without breaking or moving the load an 
inch. ‘Throwing down his axe he went to his beast, and 
removing the harness from her, threw the breast plate 
over a post that stood near the door, and went to bed. 
Upon rising the next morning, he found that the heat of 
the morning sun had so yeaa upon the contractibility 


of the traces, as to bring the wood up to the door ready for 
hewing and splitting. 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


%A VOTARY OF HIGH-MEN.» 


At the altar of Hymen you see a little dumpy deformed 
lady, about to be linked in unequal chains to a tall Aigh 
hall-pay officer. He has the characteristic mark of t 
true Milesian, to wit, from shirt-collar to cheek bone the 
space is covered with a dark bushy whisker. ‘The figures 
of the parson and clerk form the usual contrast of fat and 
lean. ‘The sonnet to this p'ate is so good that we will ex- 
tract it here; it is addressed to the little lady—the votary 
of higii-men. ; 

Lady, excuse me, but in my idea 
Your marriage is extremely indiscreet; 
You're but a little biped, while it’s clear, 
Your husband runs about on six feet ! 
And | am confident one moment’s thought, 
Would have betray’d the folly of the whim; 
For it’s quite evident that you’re too short 
A gentiewoman to be-long to him. 
Yet, doubtlessly, he holds you very dear, 
And if he doesn’t it’s extremely funny— 
For, though you’d twenty thousand pounds a year, 
You still be very little tor the money, 
And one like him to marry, | declare, 
A little iady, isn’t a tall fair! 





A STORY FOR ‘THE NULLIFIERS. 


We find the following, exiracted from a London paper; 
it should be read at the head of every nullification regi- 
ment of South Carotina. 

Mapman’s Frotic.—Miss Kelly, in her “ Dramatic 
Recollections,” relates with great effect a story that Mrs. 
Mattocks, the actress, told her. She went to Bedlam with 
some friends, and the keeper, pointing to one cell which 
they had not seen, said—Here’s one in here who is per- 
fectly quiet so long as you don’t contradict him-—mind, | 
say if you don’t contradict him. Accordingly they entered 
the md and saw a pale-faced, melancholy man, with dark 
eyes, which had a penetrating brightness peculiar to mad- 
men. He was in deep thought as they entered. ‘The party 
having satisfied their curiosity, were about retiring, when 
(said Mrs. Mattocks) he seized me by the wrist, shutting 
the door, and placing his back against it, and held me in 
his firm grasp. “* Well, young woman, (said he,) you're in 
a comical situation here, shut in witha madman.” | said, 
“Sir? “ But you needn’t be alarmed—you are perfectly 
safe; they told you i was jiarmless, didu’t they? You 
needn’t answer. Are you fond of drawing? I know you 
are. What is this?” he concluded, helding up a paper. 
*“ A ship,” said I. “ A ship, is it? you call my tree a ship, 
do you” “Yes, yes,” said I, “it isa ship.” “Oh, and 
pray what is this?” Obliged to say something, and not 
knowing what he thought it was, | answered “a house,” 
which it was. “A house,eh!”’ So saying, he pulled a 
clasp knife from his pocket, and opening it with his teeth, 
at the same moment swinging me around the cell with 
his huge arm, said, ‘* Now, is it a house or not?” “ It is, 
itis.” “Then Vil teli you what it is, then—it is a dol- 
phin.” ‘Then holding up the knife, and gnashing his teeth, 
said, ‘Can you tell what this is, and no mistake?” “A 
knife,” Lanswered. ‘ Right tor once,” said he; “ and can 
you tell me what I shali do with it?” | trembled, and 
shook my head in silent negative. “ i! tell you what [ 
shall do with it ; 1 shall—scrape my charcoal.” 

NortHern Wir.—A Scotch woman whose name was 
Margret, did nothing but sweer and buse, instead ofan- 
swering the minister, “ Ah, Margret,” says he, “dinna ye 
ken where a’ the sinf’ gang?” “ Deel tak them that 





kens, as weel as them that specrs,” cries she. “ Ah, Mar- 
gret they gang where there be wailing and gnashing ot 
teeth.” “ty my trow, then,” says Margret, “'et them 
gnash that hae them, for the de’el a stump hae | had these 
twenty years.” 


Anecpore.--An old lady in Vermont, who lived in a 
small log house, was disturbed in the dullness and oblivion 
of her usual state, by an accident happening to a stage 
coach, on the road, near her humble dweiling. One of the 
passengers entered her domicil to take up his bed and 
board for the night, and she in her simple curiosity in- 
quired of him where he came from, and upon his replying 
* from Boston.” “ Oh dear me,” said she , * how can you 
live so far off ?”-- Barnstable Patriot. 
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Poor Exoven.—A weather-beaten veteran, in the ser- EVIL OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. __ 

vice of Geveral Alcohol, crawled in before the fire ina} The following extract of a letter written by a physician, 
med ublic house in this town last weck, and seating himself, | to his friend who had solicited him to assist in the forma- 
ugh on to cough tremendously. “Mister,” saysa bystander, tion of a Temperance Society. 
the “you've got a cold?” “ Have 1,” said the. other, * "pon My Drar Docror:--How could you suppose me so 
the yonor, I’m glad of it, Pm so wretched poor it’s a consola- | great a simpleton as your letter would imply? ‘To enlist 
Tres on to get any thing. in a crusade against intemperance, indeed! Why, if an 
und bead end were put to the drinking of port, punch and porter 
ex- 4 negro generally goes a very round about way to ex- there would be an end to my worldly prosperity. I should 
ary press his thoughts, and even. then only to make himself | be obliged to sell my house in ——— square, pay off my 


inintelligible. Ifa negro wishes to say, that if the sun coachman, and once more become a pedestrian. Nay, the 
rises clear, and is soon after obscured by a fog, it is a sign | whole professions physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
of rain, he does so in some such terms as these.—* Ben e would be ruined. Poverty among the labouring classes 
sun rise berry airly, and set afore he rise, sartin to hab rain being diminished--and disease becoming comparatively 
fore soon.” He is nut only unintelligible, but is very de- } rare, simple, and manageable, the clinical physician would 
witory. We have read of this prayer made by some Cato lose the benefits of teaching, and the student the opporta- 
srother, as a pretace to a thanksgiving dinner—to wit :— | nity of learning his profession in our flourishing hospitals. 
“Q, Lord! pray see good vittel on de table—more in e pot an you, my dear doctor, forget the sweets of a_pro- 
_good as any Massa Tompkin’s got—tunner in e hevens! longed attendance upon a nervous hypochondriacal de- 
trashee down dry hemlock tree! trashee e up afore Massa bauchee, with a well lined purse? Can you be so lost 8 
door! save cuffee on dee oven wood—under glorious sun- | your own interest as to dry up this fertilizing stream? 


shiny gospel—dis day to one day, world afore latter end, Have you no esprit du corps? Why, this would seem to 
Gosh sake amen.” be a case in which our college of physicians, in their capa- 


city as guardians of the interest of the medical profession, 
How To PREPARE FOR A FLoccinc.—George S. late a lieu- might be propriety interfere, and put a stop to your rash 
tenant inthe U. S. army, was one of the most eccentric —- oe : so iat tl as doe 
fellows in the world-—When a boy, having incurred the wr ev interes le #14. ih woapete on bee as doc- 
displeasure of his father, the latter called him to an ac- eth , OR as oom the “ ah <r ree ee 
count, and after examining him as to the why and where- | 2! ¢ ~ he te. gllgiy Jn — un wu ‘7, 0 raced to 
fore of his misconduct, resolved on applying the rod, now | temperance. f ence it 1s rr ent that if your measures 
more fashionably called ‘hickory.’ But that the punish- succeed, the pro ang of the law would be as much in- 
jient might have more sa!utary effect, instead of inflicting jured as that of p wre } el hi 
it maeiistely, he gave the culprit time to reflect, and RA gm conclude wit pen os og seas veseeching you to 
chew the bitter cup of repentance, made ten times more nage As a oe aioe carefully before ee eeriteall 
Litter by the anticipation of what was to follow. * George,” yey f ane. wae —v mterested sys ‘ na ee o 
suid he,“ you may go for the present, but prepare yourself the liberal professions ought not to over 00 the impor- 
e:-ly tomorrow tnorning, for the most severe flogging you } tance of intemperance as a source of disease and crime, 
ever had.” George retired, and the next morning, bright} _ !t would seem to me, indeed, that all the evils and dis- 
and early, appeared before his father, to undergo the exe- | SS; anticipated by a Bey mg class of politicians, are 
cution of his sentence. “ Take off your coat, George.” nothing in comparison W ith the revolution you are endea- 
was the stern command. Off went the coat, and the fa- | VOuring to bring about. 








ther standing with the well prepared hickory in his hand, { remain my dear Doctor, mf 

observed that his son’s back, from one extreme to the Your sincere friend. 

other, appeared unusually protuberant. ‘* What have you 

got on your back ?” said he. ‘** My jacket,” replied the boy. A Svussrirvre.--General Daniel passing by a sentinel at 


“Well, what have you got under it?” demanded the fa- | Portsmouth, the fellow complained that he wanted a pair 
ther. “A leather apron four double,” replied the lad. “A | shoes. ‘“ ’Tis fit that you should havea pair,” said the Ge- 
, leather apron, have you indeed! and what’s that for ?”— | neral. Thereupon he takes a piece of chalk, and chalks 
‘ “Why, pa,” said the youngster, with a grave countenance, | out a pair of shoes upon the sentry box. “ There’s a pair 
“you told me to prepare fora flogging, and J got as well| for you,” adds he, and goes his way. His back was no 
prepared as I could.” The angry father now turned away | sooner turned than the soldier chalks out a man standing 
to hide a lang and the boy escaped a flogging being so | gentinel, and then goes his way. ‘The General presently 
well prepared for it. after was surprised to meet the fellow in town, inquired 
with several threats, how he came to leave his post. “Sir,” 
Anecnore.—A pretty little brunnette of 14, was passing | Said he, “ Lam relieved.” ** Relieved, that’s impossible, : 
' slong the streets a few days since, when she was accosted | this time of day. P yr oe Lode E sy tie Pee. . 1 
by a strange man, rather worse for liquor, who inquired if | SW4F for it, that will not eave Bis post,  repled the Sie 
her mother was as black as she was. “I believe not,” was | dier. Hereupon the General goes pee ith him to the place. 
the reply, “* but pray tell me if your father is as blue as you here, sir,” says the fellow, if [am to look upon this as 
are.”..New Bedford Gaz. a good pair of shoes, you must own that this is likewise a 
very good sentinel.” 














A Great Ancestor.—A representative, from a town, not 
a thousand miles distant from our office, having a desire to 
display his historical knowledge, and to appear learned up- 
on subjects aside from legislation, said to a fellow boarder, 


Why is a piano with a voice like a room prepared for a 
party’ bi? yt, . 
Because it is for a company meant, (accompaniment.) 





aca - . 
. - ; é s an invaded country like a parasol ? 
afew mornings since, “less see, | believe Columbus wee Ronee, lhe Men ad oe wed paraso] 
a native of Geno, was’nt he?’ “He was a native o enna . INngee. | 
‘ a fea W 3a banc of lawless rioters like cats? 
renoa,” was the reply, upon which, the Legislator, ap- one bot} till leds. femtiinte ) 
prehending he had made a mistake somewhere, and that it Why i: @ Mattarair tien tne ee of bic anne l 
, > . ° es » © rr t 7} € 3 « . 
was best to securea retreat in season, said: “1 mean 3 


Christopher C ai, pe , ee rd Because he is sick of auntist, (sycophantist.) 

i tint be arog the great Ancester of the World. Why are mountebanks like pearl oyster fishers ? 

. Because they thrive by divers expedients. 

‘ : Why should you prepare your Apotheca:y’s medicines 
Tur Weepnsc Witow.--If you ask me to point out one } when * is sick ? 

tree more graceful than all the others, | would point out the Because he has mex?¢ yours, (mixtures.) 

weeping willow. Its long silk like boughs droop not less} What word might properly be spoken to Eve after she 
pensively than the eye-lids of some sleeping beauty. And | had eaten the apple? 





when the air stirs them what a delicious motion waves Insinuale, (in sin youate.) 
among them--where is the painter that can impart sucha} Why is a man with $6000 wishing to make it $30,000 


= to his canvass--where the poet whose strains have | like a paper maker? a ; 

‘ music in them as" that ,;which lives in the weeping Because he has 24 to acquire, (a quire.) 
willow? Where throughout all the works of nature, is Why am I like a needle approaching a magnet ? 
any object more beautiful shan this? Because I am goihg wo adhere, (add here.) 
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A BLOW UP. 


unparalleled scene of blqod and carnage.— Eye. 


It is rumored that a most tremendous explo-| ter Wews Letter. 


sion lately took place in the midst of a populou 


town in a neighbouring state, which was at- 


S 





=. Tse BeGccars or Mutiincar.— 
tended with the loss of a life, and created much “= a n.—When the 


alarm among the inhabitants. 


gallant 50th were removed to Mullingar, it was 


Jowler.a fierce, truculent-looking mastiff of supposed that this town produced a greater num- 
vig 5] La] 


the largest size, by his propensity for stealing and 


ber of beggars than any in the King’s dominions; 


. ae a swarm of paupers rendered the streets almost 
divers other unamiable qualities, had rendered | : . 
himself particulary obnoxious to Mr. Jervis, impassable, and mre we or egress to or froma 


- : -?| shop was occasiona 
one of his master’s neighbors. Mr. Jervis P 


had in vain represented to Mr. Jarvis, the own 


ly impracticable. Now beg. 
ars were to the Mad Major an abomination; and 


. or two days he ensconced himself in his lodgin 
er of Jowler, that his dog was a bad dog, and rather than encounter the mendieants of Mullin. 
- . ill - tue . in- 
sould be corrected for hisimproper habits but gar. Confinement will increase bile, ad 
paid no attention to these representations. The | TY InCur® o\o Pagers Prapinsdiigmican yale 


atience of Mr. Jervis at length became ex- 


ty, he sallied forth, and to every application for 


Lameted, nail having again suffered pretty severe- relief, he specified an early day, requesting the 


ly from Jowler’s dishonest tricks, he most un- 


numerous supplicants to be punctual to the ap- 


justi . inted time. His wish was faithfully attended 
ustifiably came to the resolution of exacting an — : 
waheand of and most bloody penalty for his | '° and on the expected morning, the street 


misdeeds. ' 
He accordingly went deliberately to work 


and procured a cylinder of tin, half an inch in 


diameter and about three inches in length 


which he nearly filled with Dupont’s best gun- 


where he resided was literally blocked up. The 
Major, under a volley of blessings, appeared at 
the hall door. ‘Are you all here?” he inquired 
in accents of the deepest compassion. “ All, your 
honor—all, young and owld!” responded a big 


b 


bd 


. beggar man. ‘“ We’re all here, Colonel, avor- 
pomiler,and op the top of which he deposited 2| neon!" exclaimed & red viraxo, © but my om 
thus prepa he saw Jowler, his intended vic- | ROOF Man, Brieney B okkoh, and he, the crater, 
tim, prowling around in quest of what he could fell nae the fire on ow night, ee ploy 
devour. Mr. Jervis immediately communicated » ae abaong cay a Tednaes commana o m8 
fire to the touch-wood, hastily enveloped the tube feel ae» Wiakten ton: 8 > Aimed den y 
in a piece of fat pork, and threw it into the street. me lg Dari phone oes be ." L Ags. 
Jowler pounced upon the precious morsel—and lin off went the red mA and after a short ab- 
Mr. Jervis rushed out at the same time with a Sel ad frekk » Eaichberian Ee 
huge bludgeon, and assuming a belligerent atti- | S©UC©> 1sU 7 ©. Se . 


tude, the poor, unsupecting dog, bolted the wick- 


Brieny on her shoulders. “* Are ye all here now?” 


; ‘ > -hearted chieftain. “ Every 
ed compound imstanter, and rushed into Mr. pons ek gaing we 3 ee eee 1, & Ooh! 
Spits tre to avoid the feats of th, abuse ths bw light Inseven tay shin ca is homers 
ment expatiating in an eloquent manner on the dy a SOA, A A wor pin tantee 36 as mall 
color and texture of a remnant of Merino which | -4™€®, ht J yen d Pagriey segura h 
some ladies were endeavoring to cheapen, and | Y°!C®S- uence? said the Mad Baur, a8 7 


his clerk was actually measuring off three yards 


produced a small book,neatly bound in morocco. 


- * i y !” crie i gar-man. 
of black sarsnet for another customer, when hogan Rie step = -_ ole Oa Staats 
Jowler, primed and loaded, and unconsciously BO ye — ~s¥ ’ Te yee 


carrying within him the germof his own des- 
truction, sprang into the centre of the apartment. 
The ladies were frightened, and Mr. Smith 
seizing his yard-stick, jumped over the counter, 
and was about commencing a serious attack on 
the ill-mannered brute, when the explosion took 
place; and direful were the consequences thereof! 

With a tremendous report, which shook the 
whole building and alarmed all the citizens in 
the neighborhood, Jowler was blown into ten 
thousands atoms, which were equally distributed 
in every part of the shop! The ladies were 
covered with the bleeding fragments of the dog: 
and one of them had her cheek terribly scratch- 
ed by the claws which were attached to one of 
his hind legs, as it whizzed like a double-headed 
shot pasther ears. A portion of the spine struck 
Mr. Smith in the forehead and laid him sprawl- 
ing. His clerk rushed to the door, his clothes 
and features bespattered with blood, and scream- 
ing Fire! and Murder! right manfully. The 
ladies joined in the chorus—the bells were set a 
ringing—and the people rapidly assembled, 
and gazed with horror and consternation on this 


responded‘in English and Irish. ‘*Then, by the 
contents of this blessed book, and it’s the Bible, 
arap I wont give one of ye, ye infernal vaga- 
bonds, if [remain a twelvemonth in Mullingar.’» 


NEGRO PHILosopHy.—John Canepole was 2 
small man,a pocket edition of humanity. He 
had a black servant, who was a stout fellow,and 
being a privileged joker, Sambo let no occasion 
pass unimproved where he could rally his master 
upon his diminutive carcase. John was taken 
sick, and Sambo wentforthe doctor. The faith- 
ful negro loved his master, and upon the arrival 
of the physician looked up in his face anxiously. 
Examining the symptoms, the doctor pronounced 
his patient in no danger. Re-assured by this, 
Sambo’s spirits returned, and he indulged his na- 
tural drollery. ‘1 tell you, Doctor, Massa Ca- 
nepole will die,’cause he got a fever.” “A fe- 
ver, you black dog,”’ says the patient, “does a 
fever always kill a fellow?” “ Yes, massa, when 
a fever get into such a little man, it neber hab 
room to turn in him,and if de fever no turn, you 
die sartin !”— Lowell Compend. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


[THE IRON SHOES OF THE MAcDONALDS.— 
About the period of the accession of James I. 
tothe throne of Scotland, a degree of ferocity 
and cruelty existed in certain highland free- 
jgoters, Which are never found in more recent 
times. A robber, aamed Macdonald, head of a 
band in Ross-shire, had plundered a poor widow, 
who in her anger exclaimed repeatedly that she 
yould go to the king for redress, should she go to 
Edinburg to seek for him.—‘It is a long jour- 
ney,” answered the barbarian; “‘and that oo 
may perform it the better, 1 will have you shod 
for the occasion.” Accordingly, he caused a 
smith to nail shoes to the poor woman’s feet, as 
if they had been those of a horse. The widow, 
however, being a woman of high spirit, was de- 
termined to keep her word, and as soon as her 
wounds permitted her to travel, she did actually 

on foot to Edinburg, and, throwing herself 
Before James, acquainted him with the cruelty 
which had been exercised upon her. James in 
great resentment,caused Macdonald and twelve 
of his principal followers to be seized, and to 
have their feet shod with iron shoes; in which 
ainful condition they were exhibited to the pub- 
lc for three days, and then executed. the- 
neum. 





Inish Renigion 1In AuLD LanG SyNE.— 
“No good will come of it,” said the Colonel. “I 
mind the time in Connaught when no man clear- 
ly knew to what religion he belonged; and in 
one family the boys would go to church and _ the 
girls to mass, or may be both would join and go 
to whichever happened to be nearest. When 1 
entered the militia, [ recollect, the first time I 
was ever detached from head-quarters I went 
with the company to Portumna. Old Sir Mark 
Blake, who commanded the regiment, happened 
to be passing through, and the night before he 
had a desperate drink with General Loftus at 
the Castle. When I left Loughrea, I forgot to 
ascertain where I should bring the men on Sun- 
day, and [ thought this a good opportunity to ask 
the question. Foneked his bed room door soft- 
ly. “Sir Mark,” says I,“*where shall I march 
the men?” “What kind of a day is it?” says he. 
“Rather wet,’ was my answer. “It’s liker the 
night that preceded it,” said he. “Upon my. 
conscience, my lad,” he continued, “my head’s 
not clear enough at present to recollect the ex- 
act position of church and chapel; but take 
them to the nearest.” Thatis what I call,” and 
the frolonel shook his head gravely,‘“‘real Chris- 
tian feeling.’— Wild Sports of the West. 


CarugpraL or SevitLE.—There is not a 
more bedutiful and solemn temple in the world, 
than the great Cathedral of Seville. When you 
enter from the glare of a Spanish sky, so deep 
is the staining of the glass, and so small and few 
the windows, that for < moment you feel in dark- 
hess. Gradually, the vast design of the Gothic 
artist unfolds itself to your vision; gradually ri- 
ses up before you the profuse sumptuousness of 
the high altar, with its tall images and velvet 
and gold hangings, its gigantic railings of brass, 
and massy candlesticks of silver—all revealed 
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EXTRACTS FROM A MODERN DICTIONARY. 
Challenge.—A polite written request from 
some one of your obedient servants, to give him 
an opportunity of shooting you. 

lic abuse.---The mud which every travel- 
ler is spattered with, on his road to distinction. 

Happiness.—A dream. 

The Grave—An ugly hole in the ground 
which lovers and poets wish they were in, but 
take uncommon pains to keep out of. 
Constable.—A species of snapping turtle. 
Enemies.—Borrower and lender. 
Creditor.—A sensible fellow who often takes 
his debtor, because he thinks he cannot pay, and 
puts him where knows he cannot. 

Dun.—A two-legged devil with a piece of pa- 
per in his hand—a terrible animal—a monster. 

Beauty.—An optical delusion. 

Modesty.—A beautiful flower that flourishes 
~<, in secret places. 

ight Lacing.—A species of fashionable fe- 
male suicide. 

Poritics.—Uncle Jo cared nomore about po- 
litics than he did for the fifth wheel of a coach, 
but so far as he did meddle, he conceived it pols- 
tic to be all things to allmen. He lived in high 
party times, the line of demarcation was marked 

etween federalists and democrats. As each 
party claimed him, when he showed himself at 
the polls each supplied him with votes. ‘ Take 
a vote Uncle Jo?” said a democrat. “ Yes,” and 
away it went into his ample vest pouch. “‘ Have 
one of our tickets?’ said a federalist. ‘* Yes,” 
and it went to the same pocket. Thus with his 
pocket full, he went to thé ballot box, and depo- 
sited the one he happened to draw, without look- 
ing atit. Returning, if he met another vote dis- 
tributor, “ Have a vote Uncle Jo?” was again: 
asked ; * No, I have voted.” ‘“ You did not vote 
against us I hope?” “‘ If I did, 1 didn’t know it.” 
As Uncle Jo was accounted capable of knowin 
the difference between a democratic and fede 
ticket, this answer would suit the questioner, be- 
long to what party he might. [Lowell Compend. 


A dandy most shockingly in love, in one of his 
extravagant fits of delirium, exclaimed to his 
mistress— 1 swear by the constancy of my bo- 
som, that my passion is unfeigned and sincere !’ 
‘Swear not by thy bosom,’ said the lady, ‘ for 
that is false!’ He was a fashionable man and 
wore a dickey. 


BRIEF piscussion.—When Pitt proposed to 
King George the Third, that his tutor, Bishop 
Tomline, should be raised to the See of Lincoln, 
the following dialogue took place ;—‘*‘ Too young, 
can’t haveit.” Had it not been for him, Sire, 
1 should never have been in your service. ** Shall 
have it, Pitt, shall have it.” 

Miv1T14.—During the embargo, a debate took 
place in the general assembly of Pennsylvania, 
upon the expediency of a new organization of 
the militia ; during which,a member from one of 
the German counties, exclaimed, “ Mr. Speaker, 
me tink de militia may do mit de drums and vifes, 





the dim and Rupeteal light of the sacred and 
Costy lamps.—Contarini Fleming. 
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HUMOROUS POETRY. 


BECAUSE IPM TWENTY=FIVE.,. 
By Miss Horton. 


'Twas wondrous strange, how great the change, 
Since I was in my teens; 

Then | had beaux, and billet-doux, 
And joined the gayest scenes, 

But lovers now have ceased to vow— 
No way they now coutrive 

To poison, hang, or drown themselves— 
Because I’m twenty-five 


Once. if the night were e’er so bright, 
| ne’er abroad would roam, 

Without —* The bliss, the honor Miss, 
Of seeing you safe home.” 

But now | go, through rain or snow— 
Pursued, and scarce alive— 

Through al) the dark without a spark— 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


They used to call and ask me all 
About my health so frail; 

And thought a ride would help my side, 
And turn my cheek less pale; 

But now alas, if I amill, 
None cares that I revive, 

And my pale cheek in vain may speak. 
Because I’m twenty-tive. 


Now if a ride improves my side, 
I’m forced to take the stage: 

For that is deemed quite proper for 
A person of my age: 

And then no hand is offered me, 
To help me out alive— 

They think it wont hurt me to fall— 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


Oh dear—’tis queer that every year 
I’m slighted more and more; 

For not a beau pretends to show 
His head within our door. 

Nor ride, nor card, nor soft address, 
My spirit now revive ; 

And one might near as well be dead 
As say—l/’m TWENTY FIVE. 


OLD AND NEW TIMES. 


When my gooa mother wasa girl— 
Say thirty years ago— 

Young ladies then knew how to knit, 
As well well as how to sew. 


Young ladies then could spin and weave, 
Could bake, and brew, and sweep; 
Could sing and play, could dance and paint, 
And could a secret keep. 


Young ladies then were beautiful 
As any beauties now— 

Yet they could rake the new-mown hay, 
Or muk the “ brindle cow.” 


Nouns ladies then wore bonnets, too, 

And with them their own hair; 

They made them from their own good straw, 
And pretty, too, they were. 


Young ladies then wore gowns with sleeves 
Which would just hold their arms; 

And did not have as many yards 
As acres in their farms. 


Young ladies then oft fell in love, 
And married too, the men; 
hile men, with willing hearts and true, 
Loved them all back again. 


Young ladies now can knit and sew, 
Or read a pretty book— 
Can sing and paint, and joke and quiz, 
t cannot bear to cook. 


Young ladies now can blythely spin 
Of “ street yarn” many a spool ; 

And weave a web of scandal too, 
And dye it in the wool. 


Young ladies now can bake their hair 
Can brew their own cologne: 
In borrowed plumage often shine, 
While they neglect their own. 


And as to secrets who would think 
Fidelity a pearl? 

None but a modest little miss, 
Perchance a country girl. 


Young ladies now wear lovely curls, 
What pity they should buy them; 

And then their bonnets—heavens! they fright 
The beau that ventures nigh them. 


E’en love is changed from what it was, 
Although true love is known; 

’Tis wealth adds lustre to the cheek, 
And melts the heart of stone. 


Thus time works wonders—yeoung and old 
Confess his magic power; 

Beauty willfade; but Virtue proves 
Pure gold in man’s last hour. 





[From Blackwood’s Magazine for December.) 
THE AGE OF WONDERS} 
Or, the New Whig War, 

A NEW SONG. 

Tune—“ Which nobody can deny.” 


I wonder if wonders are ever to cease, 

For at present they seem to be on the increase~ 
Weare going to war in the mere love of peace, 
And all to oblige Talleyrand and his niece— 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Are we not getting on at a wonderful rate, 

When those whom it once was a credit to hate, 

Can get us to give a kingdom or state, 

Just because it would render their boundaries straight ? 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 

Which nobody can deny. 


I confess that it strikes me with wonderment too, 
That we thus interfere for that runaway crew, 
The foremost in flight from thy field, Waterloo, 
And who still to this day the same tactics pursue, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 

Which nobody can deny. 


And I own that it raises my wonder as much 

To hear our Whigs cry, “ Let us now have a touch 
At that pig-headed Protestant people the Dutch” — 
So long our best friends and behaving as such, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 

Which nobody can deny. 


And then just to render our wonder complete, 
I beseech you to think of the new “* Combined Fleet”— 
How different from that which, with full topsail sheet, 
We cross’d the Atlantic twice over to meet, 

Which nobody can deny, deny,, 

Which nobody can deny, 


*Tis wondrous to think, how our debt will be paid 
By this simple Whig plan, for the stoppage of trade! 
ow the country will thrive and our fe 
Throwing all our old statesmen quite into the skadc. 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Oh ! who can reflect upon wonders like these, 
And not be in love with this new French disease? 
So down with the Dutch, and their butter and cheese-- 
It’s glory pyanet but a firkin of grease. 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A FRAGMENT. 
That union, sure, completely blest must prove, 
Founded on virtue, just esteem, and love ; 
Happy, thrice happy, may you be through life, 











ortunes be made !— 


He the best husband, thou the kindest wife. w. 
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